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THE PRESIDENT 


DEMOCRACIES are remorselessly impersonal. The indi- 
vidual may falter and stand still, but the great machine of 
national need moves on. The functions of government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, must be performed 
without let or hindrance. So the temporary failure of the 
President’s health, while it caused universal regret and sin- 
cerest sympathy, could call no halt upon the progress of 


affairs. The momentous issues of the day, in foreign rela- 
tions and in domestic interests, to which he was so devoted 
and in which he was so absorbed, had to be dealt with in his 
absence, just as though he had been present. This was not 
callous inhumanity: in was practical democracy. 

This hiatus in the President’s official activities served to 
emphasize the differentiation between his personality and 
his policies. He became for the time no more a personal 
factor in the matters in which he had been engaged; no 
longer subject to criticism or capable of controversy. The 
policy which he had been advocating and the cause which 
was so near to his heart remained entirely unaffected in 
their merits or demerits; and the public attitude toward 
them, whether favorable or unfavorable, remained 
unchanged by the deplorable incident of his illness. 

The most respectful, considerate and sympathetic course 
that could possibly be pursued, therefore, and the one which 
unquestionably the President himself most desired, was for 
the Senate to continue without interruption and with all 
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appropriate expedition to the final disposition of the great 
undertaking upon which the President had been engaged 
and in his unsparing and extraordinary labors upon which 
he had too greatly overtaxed his own strength and health. 

The remorselessness of democracies does not, however, 
extend to demanding that its servants shall overwork them- 
selves. In the present case, mingled with whatever appre- 
ciation there may be of the President’s indomitable indus- 
try and passionate zeal, there is deep regret that he insisted 
upon an exercise of those qualities to a point beyond the 
limits of strength and safety. In justice to the nation it 
must be said that it did not demand nor desire such sacrifice 
on his part. His overtaxing of his strength—we say it 
entirely without censoriousness—was voluntary. It was 
wilful. It was unnecessary. We need not speculate upon 
his motives. Let us dismiss all less worthy suppositions and 
assume that he was possessed by a desire to have the great 
works done in the best possible way and therefore deter- 
mined to do them himself, and that he overestimated his 
own powers of endurance. Still we must regret his error of 
judgment. 

This error was the more strange because he himself had 
formerly dwelt in public utterances upon the physical 
impossibility of a President’s doing all the work of the 
Executive Department, and the necessity, therefore, of his 
calling to his aid the most competent assistants that are to 
be found. Surely Mr. Wilson could have found more effi- 
cient aids than many of those with whom he surrounded 
himself, to whom he might confidently have entrusted many 
of the tasks which he took upon himself. Especially might 
he have sent competent and representative Commissioners 
abroad to do the work of peace-making under his directions, 
while he spared himself the exhausting labors of long jour- 
neys and protracted controversies, and avoided letting 
important domestic business fall into arrears. Thus he 
could have kept the Senate constantly in touch with what 
was being done, and thus greatly have expedited ratification 
after the signature of the Treaty. Thus, too, it is to be 
believed, he could have kept the Senate and himself more 
closely in accord, and could have avoided the unhappy dis- 
sensions and even recriminations which marked his recent 
relations with that body and which could scarcely have 
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failed to have a distressing effect upon him personally as 
well as publicly upon a nation which always desires to see 
its governmental business conducted with urbanity and 
decorum. 

Meantime the most loyal and sincere supporters of the 
President’s policies and the equally resolute and sincere 
opponents of them are in perfect accord—at the date of the 
writing of these lines—in deploring the President’s indispo- 
sition and in sympathizing with him in his suffering, and 
will be in similar accord—before, we trust, the date of the 
publication and reading of these lines—in congratulating 
him upon his complete restoration to health and strength, 
for his own happiness and for his renewed and increasing 
usefulness to the nation. 


STRIKE AIMS AND LEADERS 


THE two great strikes of a few weeks ago, the one in 
Great Britain, the other in the steel trade of the United 
States, were much more important as manifestations of some 
current tendencies in industrial agitation than they were in 
their economic results. Their results were in fact inconsid- 
erable, while their aims, their temper and their leadership 
were of the greatest possible significance. 

The British strike, which was first in order of time, had 
its inception in a purpose to subject the entire government 
of the United Kingdom to trade union dictation. Under 
penalty of a universal strike which would paralyze all the 
activities of the nation, the government was to accept a 
policy and a programme in both foreign and domestic legis- 
lation and administration prescribed by the unions. The 
control of the army and navy, the making of treaties with 
other powers, and the fiscal policy of the nation, were all 
to be determined by the unions. Although Mr. Lloyd 
George had to some extent played the part of Frankenstein, 
he revolted at such demands and made it evident that they 
would be resisted with all the force at the government’s 
control. 

Thereupon the strike directors changed their tactics. 
Realizing that such revolutionary demands could not be 
enforced for the present, they pretended to drop them, or 
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never to have made them, and insisted instead that they 
were contending for nothing more than an increase of wages 
commensurate with the increased cost of living, and some 
decrease of hours of labor. On that disingenuous issue the 
men were called out and an attempt was made to paralyze 
the industries and social life of the nation. But the nation 
rallied against it. In a popular uprising comparable with 
that of war times the despised “bourgeoisie” took matters 
into their own hands. They filled the places of the strikers 
and kept things moving; with the result that the strikers 
were quickly made eager to seek peace. A settlement was 
made practically on the terms which the Government had 
previously offered and the strikers had rejected. 

The unsatisfactory and indeed ominous feature of the 
settlement was that, despite Mr. Lloyd George’s brave 
words to the contrary, the Government did negotiate with 
the strikers as strikers, without persisting in its demand that 
they should first return to work, and thus gave some counte- 
nance to a quite indefensible and inexcusable attitude and 
tone. Thus the Conciliation Committee of the Trades 
Union Conference “warned” the Government that its terms 
were “such as no union could accept,” and that it underes- 
timated the fighting spirit and capacity of the unions. That 
certainly was an extraordinary tone for the unions to assume, 
seeing that the strike was in fact against the government of 
the land. It seemed much like an echo of a demand of the 
days of Debs in this country, that “the two Presidents” — 
meaning Debs, president of a striking labor organization, 
and Grover Cleveland, President of the United States— 
should “get together and, if they could not agree, submit 
their conflicting claims to arbitration.” It seemed to be 
thought here at that time, as in Great Britain the other day, 
that the Chief of State of the nation and the head of a trade 
union were officials of equal authority and that the demands 
of the one were of equal weight with those of the other. 
That is a notion which it will be best to abandon at the 
earliest possible moment; and any yielding to which would 
be disastrous. 

The steel strike in this country, which followed close 
upon the other, was similarly extreme in original purpose. 
It aimed at the abolition of freedom of labor, at compelling 
every man who would earn a living to be a member of and 
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to pay tribute to an organization controlled and directed 
outside of his own establishment and industry, to make the 
employers the agents of the trade unions in thus coercing 
their employees, and to abolish some of the most essential 
and beneficent regulations for the safety and welfare of the 
workers. These intolerable demands were put forward by 
two leaders, one of whom was not and had not been engaged 
in the steel industry and confessed to knowing almost 
nothing of its wages, hours, and conditions of labor, while 
the other was a blatantly professed revolutionist who aimed 
at the overthrow of the Government and who advocated 
sabotage, destruction of property, and any violent, illegal 
or immoral means which might conduce to that end. 

Naturally, the responsible employers refused so much 
as to discuss such demands with such men, and in that 
refusal they were supported by the majority of their 
employees, the minority who went on strike being chiefly 
composed of aliens and illiterates who were deluded into 
thinking that by striking they could overthrow the Repub- 
lic, establish Soviet rule, and confiscate the property of all 
who were better off than they. Finding themselves thus 
opposed, the leaders changed their tone, and pretended that 
they were striking solely for better wages and easier hours, 
and thus secured some sympathetic support from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which, of course, could not have 
countenanced their revolutionary demands. 

Not even when, years ago, a notorious Western strike 
leader advised his followers to “buy guns” was there ever a 
strike of any magnitude directed by a leader of quite so 
abominable principles as this one. Let us as a matter of 
record set some of them down, precisely as he expressed 
them, and as he widely disseminated them among aliens 
uninformed concerning American institutions: 

The wages system is the most brazen and gigantic 
robbery ever perpetrated since the world began. 

The syndicalist allows no consideration of “legality,” 
“religion,” “patriotism,” “honor,” “duty,” and so forth, 
to stand in the way of his adoption of effective tactics. 

According to syndicalist ethics, a poverty-stricken 
workingman may beg, borrow, steal, starve, or commit 
suicide, and still retain the esteem of his fellow workers; 
but let him take the place of a striker and he imme- 
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diately outlaws himself. He becomes so much vermin, 
to be ruthlessly exterminated. 

The syndicalist is a race suicider. He knows that 
children are a detriment to him in his daily struggle. 


These, and more like them, were the deliberately formu- 
lated and published doctrines of this strike leader, who 
declared himself a syndicalist and revolutionist. Confronted 
with them by a Senate investigating committee, he would 
neither confirm them nor repudiate them in straightforward 
fashion, but shuffled and prevaricated until he had made of 
himself one of the most humiliating and contemptible exhi- 
bitions of moral poltroonery ever seen on the witness stand. 
And this was the man at whose word a universal strike was 
to be ordered and all the activities of the nation were to be 
brought to a standstill. 

Strikes are always regrettable. Sometimes they are 
necessary. With an honest strike for legitimate ends which 
could be attained in no other way, the American public 
never fails to sympathize. But it can have no sympathy 
with a strike for such objects as this one had, no matter who 
its leaders might be; nor could it have any sympathy with 
a strike for any objects whatever, under such leadership as 
this one suffered. 


THE LAST RELIC OF MONARCHISM 


CARLYLE was right. “ Hero worship exists, has existed, 
and will forever exist, universally among mankind.” We 
may not, however, invariably define the hero, in Carlyle’s 
phrase, as a “ sincere man,” nor see him as comparable com- 
panion of the mighty figures which the Sage of Craigen- 
puttoch idealized and apotheosized. Rather is the inclina- 
tion one to follow a single leader rather than a company, 
and to give attachment to an individual, rather than to the 
mass. We are told in Scripture and in fable that both the 
Israelites and the frogs desired a king; and though in 
neither case was the wisdom of the desire justified in the 
granting of it, the same hankering appears to persist among 
men, if not among frogs, to this day. One single man com- 
mands too often the fancy and the fealty of the people, more 
than any company of men united can do. 
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It is on this ground alone that we can explain the ten- 
dency of many people always to side with the President 
against the Congress. We speak now, of course, not of the 
comparatively few who profess to side with him on prin- 
ciple and through conviction, but of that vastly greater pro- 
portion of his supporters who frankly admit that they know 
little of the matter at issue and have no personal convictions 
upon it, but simply side with the President because he is the 
President, and because they prefer his judgment to that of 
Congress. It is safe to estimate that at heart this is the atti- 
tude in the present controversy of four-fifths of the Presi- 
dent’s popular supporters. 

There is indeed no conceivable ground for their prefer- 
ring the President’s judgment to that of Congress, excepting 
that he is one while it is many. In experience in public 
service, and in knowledge of and familiarity with public 
affairs, many of them surpass him; he would himself be the 
first to acknowledge that. In loyalty to American prin- 
ciples and in unselfish devotion to American interests, it 
would be odious to insinuate that the great majority of 
members of both houses were not fully comparable with 
the President. 

There remains one other criterion, that of representative 
capacity. The President himself has plausibly argued that 
he is more truly representative of the people than Congress 
is, because he alone is chosen by all the people; or he and 
the Vice-President. A Representative is chosen by the peo- 
ple of a single district, and a Senator by those of a single 
State; but the President and Vice-President are the choice 
of the people of all the districts and all the States. That is 
a fact, but the argument based upon it is more plausible 
than convincing. For it is obvious that each Representative 
or Senator is much nearer to the people of his district or 
State than the President is to the people of the whole coun- 
try. In many districts the majority of citizens are person- 
ally acquainted with their Representative, and even some 
Senators are very widely known, personally known, to the 
citizens of their States. But of the whole nation, only a 
microscopic minority personally know the President. 
Therefore, since each member of Congress is much more 
representative of his constituents than the President is of 
his, the whole company of members must be more repre- 
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sentative of the whole mass of their constituencies, that is, 
of the nation, than is the President. 

They are also closer to and more representative of the 
nation in point of time. The President was chosen by the 
people in 1916, and therefore represents them as they were 
and as their desires and purposes were at that time. But 
Congress—the whole House and the control of the Senate— 
was elected two years later, in 1918. It represents the 
people as the people were less than a year ago, instead of 
nearly three years ago. The President certainly does not 
represent them as they were so recently, because his self- 
sought test conclusively proved that if he had been before 
the people for election as President in 1918 he would not 
have been chosen. 

We are therefore compelled to revert to the original 
proposition, that people prefer the President’s leadership 
to that of Congress simply because he is one and it is many. 
It is the last relic of monarchism, the lingering, attenuated, 
half-conscious desire of the people for a king to rule over 
them. There is doubtless no danger that it will be carried 
so far as to overturn republican institutions, for not even 
those who are victims of the strange obsession would prob- 
ably let it carry them so far, and they are happily only a 
minority of the nation. Yet it is something more than an 
incongruity for people of a democracy, who profess to have 
been battling for the sake of democracy in the world, to 
take and to maintain such an attitude. 

The worst feature of it is that it seriously impairs the 
value of the national councils. It makes the discussions one- 
sided. Point out what seems to be an error in a proposed 
treaty, and the only reply is, The President wants it so. 
Suggest an amendment which would improve it, and the 
reply is, The President does not want it. The merits of the 
case are nothing; the personal factor is all. You cannot 
argue with those who do nothing but cry “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians! ” 

We would not for a moment in the least depreciate or 
impair the importance and dignity of the Presidential office, 
nor ignore the great value at times of the President’s per- 
sonal leadership. There are occasions when the personal 
initiative of one strong man is invaluable. There is never a 
time when the nation ought not to listen thoughtfully and 
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respectfully to whatever the President has to recommend. 
The Constitution makes it a part of his duty, which he has 
sworn to perform, to recommend to the consideration of 
Congress, from time to time, such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. Note, however, that he is not to 
dictate such measures to Congress for enactment, but merely 
to recommend them for consideration. Between the two 
there is a world of difference. 

We have said that the hero-worshipping tendency 
impairs the value of the national councils. It does more 
than that. It impairs the proper authority of the President 
himself. As the Chief Executive, enforcing the legislative 
will of the representatives of the people, giving information 
of the state of the Union, and making occasional recom- 
mendations for Congress to consider and to act upon accord- 
ing to its own untrammeled and unbiased judgment, he 
commands the utmost respect and confidence of the nation, 
regardless of party. As a would-be dictator, pretending to 
be more representative of the people than Congress can be, 
and seeking to impose his will upon Congress through the 
exercise of those influences which President Wilson him- 
self has so accurately described, he abdicates his high posi- 
tion, provokes resentments and animosities, and degrades 
himself to the level of a factional self-seeker. Those who 
through this lingering trace of monarchism make him the 
object of personal adulation, do him therefore a gross dis- 
service. 

There is no wiser nor more prudent provision of the 
American Constitution than that which discriminates 
between the respective functions of the co-ordinate depart- 
ments of the Government, and in doing so definitely estab- 
lishes the proper powers and duties of the President. It 
will be remembered that there was more deliberation and 
discussion concerning the Presidency than on most other 
topics in the Constitution, the dangers being that on the one 
hand he would be too much of a monarch, and on the other 
that he would be too much the mere tool of Congress. 
There was genera! satisfaction in the result, and a belief that 
a happy medium had been secured between the two 
extremes; so that the status of the President has since been 
regarded as one of the best achievements of the Constitu- 
tion-makers, and has been envied and emulated in other 
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republics of subsequent organization. It would be regret- 
table now to have that fine achievement marred by the inju- 
dicious zeal of hero-worshippers. 

The difference between a monarchy and a democracy 
is not so much in name and form as in spirit, and the spirit 
that would make one man supreme over many, that would 
prefer the judgment and authority of a single officer to those 
of the numerous directly and more recently elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, is not the spirit of democracy but 
of monarchy. It is the last relic of monarchism, which 
may indeed, as Carlyle said, forever exist, but which, for 
the welfare of the republic, should be held in academic 
abeyance and never be permitted to sway the judgment of 
men or to determine the destinies of the nation. 


| 
| 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ATTACK ON THE 
SENATE 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


A YEAR has passed since Germany, abandoned by her 
allies, beaten and broken, sued for an armistice, in the hope 
of negotiating peace on terms which had been proposed by 
the President of the United States. 

Strict compliance with those terms, if construed as Ger- 
many expected them to be construed, would have admitted 
her to the Peace Conference after the Kaiser’s abdication, 
as a negotiator in her own right and entitled to equal mem- 
bership in “a general association of nations,” to be formed 
for the purpose of affording to her, as to other States, 
“mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity.” 

In the United States there arose a loud protest against 
treating Germany, even under a democratic disguise, as a 
Power entitled to negotiate peace upon equal terms with 
those she had attacked. It was believed, and it has since 
been established beyond the possibility of doubt, that Ger- 
many sought peace only because she was incapable of 
further military action, that the armistice should be granted 
only after unconditional surrender, and that a severe puni- 
tive peace should be imposed upon a nation that had broken 
its solemn pledges, assaulted its neighbors without provo- 
cation, and violated ruthlessly the laws of war. 

While accepting the President’s fourteen rubrics of 
peace as a nominal, but essentially indefinite, basis of peace- 
making, the Entente Allies, believing that the military situa- 
tion should be more controlling than any theory of peace, 
drew the terms of the armistice in a manner that compelled 
the German forces to confess the military impotence to 
which they had been reduced. To all who were familiar 
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with the European situation, it was at once evident that the 
definitive formulation of the terms of peace at Paris would 
proceed upon the basis of fact evidenced by the armistice, 
and not at all in conformity with the President’s plan of a 
peace without victory embodied in the fourteen points. 

The President himself, although but vaguely aware of 
the obstacles to be overcome in evolving out of the situation 
a peaceful Europe, was convinced that nothing short of 
American participation in the peace settlement could main- 
tain the authority of the fourteen points. Given the part the 
United States had taken, under the spontaneous inspiration 
of the people, in bringing the war to a successful termina- 
tion, and the importance to the Entente Allies of continued 
American aid, he believed that, if he could centralize in his 
own hands the whole force and influence of America, he 
could practically dictate the process of peace-making at 
Paris and thus be able to direct the future of Europe and of 
the world. 

That the action the President had in view was, to his 
mind, in the interest of permanent peace, no fair-minded 
man, I believe, can reasonably doubt. He was, it may be 
conceded, actuated by a desire to achieve what he consid- 
ered an incalculable human benefit. But in the execution 
of his purpose he trusted neither Europe nor America. His 
obsession was that he, and he only, could accomplish the 
result. It was not to be obtained by argument, by discussion, 
or by any other means than action. He alone could bring 
to bear the motives and exert the influence which would 
constrain the otherwise refractory Powers to accept condi- 
tions which would achieve universal and perpetual peace. 
The pacific aspirations of the liberated peoples, the methods 
of democracy, and the lessons of the war were not, he 
thought, of themselves to be counted on to produce the 
desired result. No general discussion would be profitable. 
No public exchange of views was necessary. Only one 
course was practicable. This was for him personally to go 
to Europe and personally to control the negotiations. To 
accomplish this, it was, however, important that he should 
be in a position to claim complete and undivided authority, 
in the name of the United States, to grant or to withhold 
whatever concession, aid, or influence might be found neces- 
sary to induce compliance with his proposals. This monop- 
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oly of power, he believed, he would not possess unless the 
constitutional provisions for treaty-making were rendered 
inapplicable by his control of his partner, the Senate, in the 
treaty-making process. If it could be made apparent that 
he, as President, alone represented the united will and 
resources of the American people, if a Congress could be 
elected composed of persons belonging to his own political 
party, and controlled by him, then it would be understood 
in Europe, and would have to be admitted at home, that the 
President, singly and alone, possessed a mandate to express 
the will of the American people and to act without restric- 
tion on their behalf. 

What I wish at this point to emphasize is that, while 
claiming to repudiate the methods of the old diplomacy, 
that is, of pressure and bargaining, it was upon precisely 
this procedure that the President meant to rely. The 
Entente Allies, who had with American assistance com- 
pletely vanquished Germany, were to surrender a part of 
their victory in the interest of future peace. A reformed 
and democratized Germany was to be received in good 
faith, after certain renunciations, into the general association 
of nations, and the Entente Allies were to make in their turn 
certain renunciations as the basis of peace and good under- 
standing; such, for example, as the surrender of Great 
Britain’s claim to maritime supremacy, which the President 
thought was a contradiction of the “freedom of the seas,” 
and the inclusion of Germany in the League for mutual 
protection, which, however offensive to France after the 
treatment she had received from Germany, would secure to 
her the protection of the League. 

It was, of course, understood by the President that the 
Entente Allies would not be inclined to make these renun- 
ciations voluntarily; and that, in order to secure them, 
strong pressure must be exerted. This could be done only in 
case the influence of America were brought to bear upon 
them in such a manner as to make it clear that her continued 
support could not be expected unless these renunciations 
were conceded. In brief, the United States, the President 
thought, by exerting its influence as the holder of the balance 
of power, could produce a situation in Europe which would 
control the decisions of all the nations, and thus enable peace 
to be organized upon a permanent basis. 
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‘The theory was superficially plausible. The victors in 
the war, without America’s support, were at the time of the 
armistice little better off than the vanquished. The oppor- 
tunity for control seemed great. History did not record an 
occasion for diplomacy more attractive to a lover of power, 
who could so readily answer every suggestion of personal 
ambition by pointing to the glorious ideal of peace. No 
nation could resist the force of such an appeal. If govern- 
ments opposed it, then it would be the end of governments. 
A new order would take their place, as it had already done 
in Russia. 

The chance for exercising the preponderant influence of 
the United States in forcing compliance with the fourteen 
points was imperilled by the possibility of Germany’s 
unconditional surrender. If that happened, the victory of 
the Entente Allies would be so complete that no compromise 
would be possible. The victors would themselves, in that 
case, dictate a punitive peace, and the occasion for enforcing 
upon them any plan by diplomatic pressure would have 
passed. 

The negotiations for an armistice, therefore, presented a 
delicate situation. In the United States there was a strong 
demand for unconditional surrender, but the President did 
not desire that. On October 23rd, 1918, he had succeeded in 
preventing it. On that day the Secretary of State addressed 
the following note to a defeated Germany: “Having 
received the solemn and explicit assurance of the German 
Government that it unreservedly accepts the terms of peace 
laid down in his address to the Congress of the United 
States on the 8th of January, 1918, and the principles of 
settlement enunciated in his subsequent addresses, particu- 
larly the address of the 27th of September, and that it desires 
to discuss the details of their application and that this wish 
and purpose emanate not from those who have hitherto dic- 
tated German policy and conducted the present war on 
Germany’s behalf, but from Ministers who speak for the 
majority of the Reichstag and for an overwhelming major- 
ity of the German people; . . . the President of the 
United States feels that he cannot decline to take up with the 
Governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated the question of an armistice.” 
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Before the proposal of an armistice had been formally 
submitted to the Entente, the President’s fourteen rubrics of 
peace had been thus accepted by Germany. They were the 
pivot upon which the question of an armistice had been 
made to turn. Whatever the terms of the armistice itself, 
even though involving an absolute surrender, there was thus 
imposed one condition that affected the process of nego- 
tiating peace,—the President’s influence in the Peace Con- 
ference, as interpreter of his proposals, had been secured. 
It was only a question of a little time when the great diplo- 
matic opportunity would be ripe, and immediate prepara- 
tion to utilize it was undertaken. 


The near approach of a Congressional election gave the 
President an opportunity to inquire of the people whether 
or not they wished to give him carte blanche at the coming 
Peace Conference. A fair way to ascertain their disposi- 
tion in this regard would have been to propose some policy 
in definite terms, and to ask the electors to vote upon it on 
the Sth of November. But the President did not desire an 
expression of the people’s will regarding a League of 
Nations or any other particular policy. What he desired 
was that he should ostensibly be authorized to act in any 
way he might deem fit, without responsibility to anyone, 
and especially without being obliged to subject his personal 
plans to the advice and consent of a Senate which he could 
not, as a party leader, confidently control. Two days after 
the question of an armistice was virtually settled, therefore, 
the President took the unprecedented step of issuing the 
following “Appeal to the Electorate for Political Support”: 


“Tf you have approved of my leadership and wish me to 
continue to be your unembarrassed spokesman in affairs at 
home and abroad, I earnestly beg that you will exnress your- 
selves unmistakably to that effect bv returning 2 Democratic 
majority to both the Senate and the House of representa- 
tives. I am your servant and will accept your judgment 
without cavil, but my power to administer the great trust 
_ assigned me by the Constitution would be seriously impaired 
should your judgment be adverse. and I must frankly tell 
you so because so many critical issues depend upon your 
verdict. No scruple of taste must in grim times like these 
stand in the way of speaking the plain truth.” 
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By large majorities the electors of the United States 
gave their answer. If being an “unembarrassed spokesman” 
depended upon this response, the President’s aspiration for 
unlimited control of “affairs at home and abroad” was 
denied by the election of a Republican majority in both 
Houses of Congress. Without impairing in the slightest 
degree his power to administer the great trust assigned to 
him by the Constitution, the voters openly and emphati- 
cally refused to grant him the extra-constitutional power he 
had demanded, and in effect impressively reminded him 
that a strict fulfilment of his duty to observe the require- 
ments of the Constitution was what they desired and 
expected of him. For the purposes of prosecuting the war 
both parties had supported him loyally. The opposition 
party, though constantly reproached because it was not 
“pro-Administration,” had united in giving him grants of 
power unprecedented in our history, and in fact exceeding 
those accorded to the head of any other government engaged 
in the war. They had made the President almost a dictator. 

How fully he realized his dictatorship was evinced by 
the startling self-confidence with which the President stated 
the issue. “The return of a Republican majority to either 
House of Congress would, moreover,” he declared, “be 
interpretative on the other side of the water as a repudiation 
of my leadership. It is well understood there as well as here 
that Republican leaders desire not so much to support the 
President as to control him . . . They would find it 
very difficult to believe that the voters of the United States 
had chosen to support their President by electing to the Con- 
gress a majority controlled by those who are not, in fact, in 
sympathy with the attitude and action of the adminis- 
tration.” 

Having decided to demand this test, it was reasonable to 
suppose that the President meant to abide by it. But he did 
not do so, either before or after the election. Before the 
election, he endeavored personally to influence the result by 
preventing the choice of senators whom he feared he could 
not control even though they were Democrats, and by urgine 
the choice of others,—statesmen of the type of Henry Ford, 
for example,—whom he believed he could control, although 
they were nominally Republicans; and, after the election, he 
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assumed that, all the same, he was still an “unembarrassed 
spokesman,” although, by his own test, his leadership had 
been plainly repudiated. The whole world then knew with 
what it had to deal. In England, where statesmanship is 
largely governed by the rules of honorable sport, every 
sportsman understood that the rules of the game were of 
small importance to Mr. Wilson; and that, if he could not 
really win, he would not be averse to maintaining that he 
had not actually lost. Whatever happened, he could be 
satisfied, so long as any chance was left open to make it 
appear that he had somehow won. From that moment the 
course to be pursued at Paris by Great Britain became clear. 
The “Constitution of the League of Nations” would be 
written by General Smuts, and the President of the United 
States would accept it as what he came to Europe to obtain. 

One other matter also was made clear. Mr. Wilson did 
not really believe in democracy. When it served him he 
approved of it, but when it denied him what he wanted he 
tried to outwit it. In temperament he was an imperialist. 
He wanted to enforce peace upon his own terms. He should 
be shown that peace could not be enforced without the sea- 
power of Great Britain. If this supremacy was incidentally 
employed to promote the special interests of the British 
’ Empire, that did not diminish its value as a means to enforce 
peace. Democracy, alone and unaided, seldom enforced 
anything, and it was only an imperialized democracy that 
could enforce its will. Trading with Mr. Wilson would, 
therefore, be easy. America had not authorized him to issue 
any ultimatum. He would, undoubtedly, take what he 
could get; and it was forthwith resolved that Great Britain 
would give up nothing and forego nothing that implied a 
limitation of her imperial policies. 

That the President openly repudiated democracy when 
he declined to accept the result of the test to which he had, 
in a moment of arrogance, unwisely subjected himself, was 
well understood by all who at the time reflected upon his 
action, and to many it occasioned no surprise. He had, in 
fact, ceased to be a democrat. He had more than once 
shown his contempt for that “common counsel” which in his 
first electoral campaign he had emphasized as democracy’s 
preeminent attribute. He had become a convert to the idea 
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of the omnipotent administrative State and the uncontrolled 
predominance of its head. In combating the Kaiser, the 
President had been permitted to exercise powers which the 
German Emperor had never even claimed. This had been 
necessary, because a war-lord, to be successful, must possess 
all the war powers; and these had been freely conferred 
upon him. Suddenly he found himself face to face with the 
problems of peace, but failed to remember that democracy 
has no place for a peace-lord. 

Not being able to obtain the control of Congress which 
he had demanded, he resolved simply to ignore the Senate, 
which it was his constitutional duty to consider as a partner 
in the process of treaty-making. The method of exhibiting 
this disregard he had long before worked out;—the only 
writer, I believe, who had distinctly envisaged as possible a 
deliberate disregard of constitutional duty, which he had 
suggested might be evaded even when an obligation to per- 
form it could not be denied. 

The passages in the President’s Congressional Govern- 
ment here referred to have been frequently cited, but all 
their implications have not, I think, been fully realized. 
His comments are as follows: 

The greatest consultative privilege of the Senate—the greatest in dig- 
nity, at least, if not in effect upon the interests of the country—is its right 
to a ruling voice in the ratification of treaties with foreign powers . . . 

The President really has no voice at all in the conclusions of the Senate 
with reference to his diplomatic transactions, or with reference to any of 
the matters upon which he consults it ; 

He is made to approach that body as a servant conferring with his 
master, and of course deferring to that master. His only power of com- 
pelling compliance on the part of the Senate lies in his initiative in negotia- 
tion, which affords him a chance to get the country into such scrapes, so 
pledged in the view of the world to certain courses of action, that the Senate 
hesitates to bring about the appearance of dishonor which would follow its 
refusal to ratify the rash promises or to support the indiscreet threats of 
the Department of State. 

The last paragraph of this citation speaks for itself. 
Although constitutionally bound, it declares, under his oath 
of office, to respect the prerogative of the Senate in offering 
its advice and withholding its consent in the making of 
treaties, the President may, nevertheless, “compel com- 
pliance” with his own views and engagements “by getting 
the country into such scrapes,” or “so pledged in the view 
of the world,” that the Senate would hesitate to bring about 
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an appearance of dishonor by refusing to approve of the 
action of the Executive. 

Did the President deliberately resort to this method 
when, in December, 1918, he went to Europe to form a 
League of Nations? 

If he had intended to pledge the country, in the view of 
the world, to certain courses of action which the Senate 
would hesitate either to ratify or to oppose, he could not 
have pursued a course better adapted to produce this effect 
than the one he adopted. Neither the Senate nor, so far as 
is known, the President’s own Cabinet, knew precisely what 
he intended to do. There are those who contend that he did 
not know himself. The one thing certain is that he did not 
intend to seek any advice from the Senate, either by previous 
conference regarding the difficult problems of the peace set- 
tlement, or through the presence at Paris of one of its mem- 
bers in the Peace Commission. Having opposed the selec- 
tion of Senators by the free will of the electorate, in order 
that he might be an “unembarrassed spokesman in affairs at 
home and abroad,” the President announced to the Con- 
gress, in his parting message of December 2nd, 1918: 


I welcome this occasion to announce my purpose to join in Paris the 
representatives of the Governments with which we have been associated in 
the war against the Central Empires for the purpose of discussing with them 
the main features of the treaty of peace. I realize the great inconvenience 
that will attend my leaving the country, particularly at this time, but the 
conclusion that it was my paramount duty to go has been forced upon me 
by considerations which I hope will seem as conclusive to you as they have 
seemed to me. The Allied Governments have accepted the bases of peace 
which I outlined to the Congress on the 8th of January last, as the Central 
Empires also have, and very reasonably desire my personal counsel in their 
interpretation and application, and it is highly desirable that I should give 
it, in order that the sincere desire of our Government to contribute without 
selfish purpose of any kind to settlements that will be of common benefit to 
all the nations concerned may be made fully manifest. 


There was here no request for the Senate’s approval 
either of the purpose of the President to leave the country 
and personally conduct the negotiations at Paris or of the 
commissioners selected to accompany him. The cables and 
the wireless, then just taken over by the Government and 
under its control, would be available, he said, “for any coun- 
sel or service you may desire of me;” but it was not inti- 
mated that they would be available for any advice or sugges- 
tions to him on the part of the Senate, no member of which 
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was invited to join the mission. The President plainly 
intended to present the Senate with a fait accompl1. 

There was much that was unusual in this procedure. 
The retinue of the mission, it is reported, contained more 
than thirteen hundred persons, of varied but undefined 
attainments in history, geography, ethnology, cartography, 
publicity, finance, and the cryptic arts of suppressing and 
censoring news, not one of whom enjoyed the honor of 
having his name sent to the Senate for the confirmation of 
his appointment, although the aim of the expedition was so 
momentous a task as the reorganization of the world. 
Experience in international business, in so far as it was 
represented, was conspicuously subordinated to inexperi- 
ence. Radical journalism was conspicuously honored. If 
“advisers” were present, it was apparently not for their 
“advice” that they were enrolled in this formidable phalanx 
engaged in the reconstruction of Europe. There was, how- 
ever, an abundance of atmosphere for the creation and trans- 
mission of “voices in the air.” 

No plenipotentiary of any country had ever been accom- 
panied by such an apparatus for the making of peace. 
Bound by no instructions, restrained by no power of review 
or recognized control at home, the President was, as he 
assumed, “acting in his own name and by his own proper 
authority.” Constitutionally, he had a partner in the solemn 
process of treaty-making, “by and with” whose “advice and 
consent” he was required to act by the same charter of gov- 
ernment from which his own proper authority was derived ; 
but this was of little importance to those with whom he was 
to negotiate, since no one could challenge his representative 
character. 

The President’s most loyal admirers and supporters had 
questioned not only the wisdom but even the legality of his 
leaving the country for a considerable period of time, in the 
midst of the serious domestic problems that were looming 
up before the country; and great journals devoted to himself 
and to his policies urged him not to absent himself from 
Washington at such a critical juncture. It was pointed out 
that it was of the utmost importance for the President to 
keep in close touch with the sentiment of the country as 
the various steps in the process of peace-making would be 
brought under discussion and public opinion would take on 
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sharper definition. Friendly attention also was called to 
the fact that, if “open covenants” were to be “openly arrived 
at,” it would be wise for the American commissioners to 
receive written instructions, in order that they might be held 
accountable for their conduct; and it was made plain that it 
would lay the President open to a subsequent charge of 
practicing secret diplomacy if, without intermediaries or 
public records as a refutation of such insinuations, he per- 
sonally should undertake by oral communication with for- 
eign negotiators to consummate transactions involving the 
give and take of diplomatic bargaining. It should never be 
possible, it was maintained, that the President’s course could 
thus be made a source of future embarrassment to him or to 
his country. His aims should be so clear and constant, and 
so supported by the utmost possible evidence of concurrent 
approval by his own countrymen qualified to judge of such 
matters, that the country would present a united front. 
Happily, the means of avoiding future controversy were 
well known and already established in the traditional usages 
and safeguards of American constitutional practice in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

While it was true that the American people were divided 
as regards their confidence in the President’s personal judg- 
ment concerning international matters, in which he had so 
frequently failed to grasp the purport of current events, 
there was nowhere, I think, a disposition to impede in any 
manner the making of a speedy and a just peace, and it was 
universally recognized that responsibility for this would be 
largely his. The general thought of the nation was that the 
time had come to punish Germany for her crimes, to render 
impossible a repetition of them in the future by immediately 
destroying militarism, to open thereby a prospect of future 
peace with justice to all nations, and to get back as soon as 
possible to normal life under the Constitution and the Law 
of Nations. If the expression “League of Nations” meant 
that,—and many thought it did,—then a League of Nations 
was desired. If it meant new wars, the suppression of self- 
determination by the small States, the centralization of 
power in a few great nations, a secret trusteeship of others 
acting nominally for the general good but in reality for their 
own aggrandisement and permanent control by internal bar- 
gaining; in short, if it meant any form of imperialism, how- 
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ever disguised, and above all if national independence was 
in any way to be surrendered, these were not the objects for 
which the war had been fought, and that kind of a League 
was not desired. Nor was it a common opinion that Amer- 
ica’s part in the war or responsibility for the future of 
Europe were of such proportions as to entitle the United 
States to dictate the terms of peace. The nations that had 
suffered most should take the lead in determining the kind 
of future that would give them the best security. The 
American people were disposed to help them, and above all 
to be loyal to them, in seeing that the common enemy should 
not after all be triumphant in the terms of peace or 
afterward. 

When, therefore, Mr. Wilson began his visits and speech- 
making in Europe, pleasure was at first experienced in 
America in witnessing the honor shown to the President of 
the United States, and in the fact that he was so well 
received in the allied countries. His speech in response to 
the greeting of President Poincare, at Paris, on December 
14, 1918, was admirable, and expressed with eloquence and 
propriety the sentiments of the American people. In sub- 
sequent addresses high and noble sentiments were expressed, 
but it was evident to observing minds that these public 
speeches had the tendency, and were apparently designed, 
to weaken the faith of the people in their own past and to 
suggest a new leadership, which Mr. Wilson himself might 
supply; and this was rendered still clearer when, after his 
return to America, he said: “When I speak of the nations 
of the world, I do not speak of the governments of the world. 
I speak of the peoples who constitute the nations of the 
world. They are in the saddle and they are going to see to it 
that if their present governments do not do their will, some 
other governments shall. And the secret is out and the 
present governments know it.” 

The really dangerous character of the influence thus 
exercised was that Mr. Wilson held out hopes which were 
not capable of being realized, and represented a state of 
things that did not exist. The nations were, in fact, very far 
from that “communion of ideals,” “unity of command,” and 
“common understanding” which the President attributed to 
them. What the people really needed was the truth, and 
not “visions on the horizon.” 
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I do not mean to imply that the President was not sin- 
cere in all he said in those speeches. No one can read them 
without feeling their moral fervor. Therein lay the danger 
they created. They awakened hope which neither the gov- 
ernments nor the people themselves were able to fulfil. 
Europe was nervous, hungry, excited, impoverished, and 
full of jealousies. Mr. Wilson’s gospel was a creed regard- 
ing a world to come. It had all the potency for stirring the 
emotions, and therein concealed all the perils, of a religious 
revival. Many thought the Messiah had come. But sup- 
pose the trading in the temple should go on unhindered! 
“The Socialist journalists in France who then hailed him,” 
—as an English writer puts it,—“‘as ‘he who should have 
redeemed Israel,’ are now venting their disappointment in 
unmeasured language, and speaking of him as ‘the great 
vanquished’ and ‘the fallacious hope of a day.’ ” 

On February 14, 1919, the “Constitution of the League 
of Nations” was promulgated at Paris, the work of five 
Great Powers sitting in secret as a Supreme Council. This 
document was read to the representatives of fourteen nations 
and then published as approved by them. It was praised 
by Mr. Wilson in the plenary session of the Conference, and 
received in the United States as if it were the President’s 
personal triumph. 

A few words will serve to recall the incidents attending 
the reception and discussion of this document in the United 
States. The President had sent word that until his arrival 
it should not be discussed. On February 24th he landed at 
Boston and an address by him was announced. Two impor- 
tant facts had by that time been brought to public attention: 
first, that the Conference at Paris had constituted a new cor- 
porate entity possessing important powers and organs of 
power, under the control of five of the greater Govern- 
ments; and, second, that nothing had so far been done to 
make peace with Germany or to punish her crimes. The 
situation required explanation, and the President’s address 
was looked forward to with deep and widespread interest. 

Either, it was thought, he would avail himself of this 
earliest opportunity to present to the American people a 
clear exposition of the meaning and purpose of this new 
“Constitution,” or he would postpone all reference to it 
until he had conferred with the Senate at Washington. To 
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the surprise of everyone, the President took this occasion to 
express his personal resentment of any criticism of this 
‘ Constitution,” declared that he possessed “fighting blood,” 
and would consider it an “indulgence to let it have scope.” 
He then proceeded to denounce all the critics of the League 
as wishing to have America “keep her power for those nar- 
row, selfish, provincial purposes which seem so dear to some 
minds that have no sweep beyond the nearest horizon.” 

It was perceived at once that the President meant to 
impose this “Constitution” upon the country, in spite of 
what the Senate might have to say about it. A conference 
with the Committee on Foreign Relations occurred at the 
White House, which brought out the fact of general oppo- 
sition by the Senate. This “Constitution,” it was declared, 
was in conflict with the Constitution of the United States, in 
as much as it created a super-government, automatically 
made the peace of the United States contingent upon the 
acts of other nations bringing into operation certain obliga- 
tions, which included the war-making power conferred 
upon Congress, and created a permanent alliance with a 
group of nations who proposed to control the world in the 
name of peace. 

It is needless here to enter into the discussion of this sub- 
ject, which has been amply considered in this Review, or to 
repeat the terms of opprobrium and contempt, both pri- 
vately and publicly expressed, applied to the Senators who 
refused to fall down and worship this image, and were even 
presuming to call attention to its feet of clay, some of the 
most contemptuous of these denunciations emanating from 
the President himself. On March 3rd, a resolution was 
signed by thirty-nine Senators, referring to the article of 
the Constitution which renders necessary to the ratification 
of a treaty the advice and consent of the Senate. The resolu- 
tion recalled the fact of the continued session of the Confer- 
ence at Paris before which the proposal of a League of 
Nations was still pending, and alleged it to be the sense of 
the Senate that, while it is the sincere desire that the nations 
of the world should unite to promote peace and general dis- 
armament, the “Constitution of the League of Nations” in 
the form proposed by the Peace Conference should not be 
accepted by the United States. The resolution further 
expressed the sense of the Senate that the negotiation of 
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peace terms with Germany should be pressed with the 
utmost expedition, and that the proposal for a League of 
Nations to insure the permanent peace of the world should 
then be taken up for careful and serious consideration. On 
the following day, March 4th, in a speech delivered in New 
York immediately before his return to Paris, the President 
in reply flung down his challenge in the words: “When that 
treaty comes back, gentlemen on this side will find the 
covenant not only in it, but so many threads of the treaty 
tied to the covenant that you cannot dissect the covenant 
from the treaty without destroying the whole vital 
structure.” 


The attempts to secure certain amendments to the “Con- 
stitution of the League of Nations,” as presented in Feb- 
ruary, have been fully discussed in a previous number of 
this Review. It is well known that they were only partially 
successful, and neither removed the objections to the orig- 
inal draft nor embodied the internationals ideals which have 
long been current in the United States. When, therefore, 
the final form of the so-called “Covenant” was sent to this 
country, on April 28th, the word “Constitution” having been 
dropped, the “Executive Council” having become simply 
the “Council,” and the “Body of Delegates” the “Assem- 
bly,”"—superficial changes which were meant to remove or 
obscure the power of the League as a corporate entity or 
international voting trust—it was even clearer than before 
that the design had been to create an instrument of power 
rather than an institution of justice. 


Although upon the President’s return to Paris in March 
the work of the Conference had so far advanced that a pro- 
visional treaty of peace with Germany was reported as 
almost complete, he carried into execution his purpose to 
interweave the Covenant and the Treaty of Peace in an 
inextricable manner by making the former the first article 
of the latter, and the ostensible agent for its enforcement. 
The Covenant, though published separately, was to consti- 
tute the first article of the Treaty of Versailles. The League 
of Nations which was to have been a “general association of 
nations,” or a complete Society of States, was thus converted 
into an alliance between a group of Powers established to 
enforce the Treaty of Peace. The organ of universal peace 
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and conciliation had become a confessed instrument of unde- 
fined punishment. 

Although the Treaty of Versailles in its entirety was 
long withheld from the Senate, the campaign for the adop- 
tion of the League of Nations went steadily on. No one 
knew, or could discover, to what precise obligations the 
Treaty of Versailles and other subsidiary treaties would 
bind the members of the League. They were, however, to 
be blindly accepted. When, at last, although it had long 
been published and on public sale in Europe, a copy could 
be obtained only privately from financiers in New York, 
and was thus laid before the Senate, it was ascertained that 
it was to “the Allied and Associated Powers,” and not to 
the League, that Germany made her concessions; yet the 
League was bound to preserve to the beneficiaries of the 
Treaty all the unknown territorial accessions assigned to 
them, as well as the territorial integrity of all the surviving 
empires. 

It was a reasonable proposition that the Senate, before 
giving its advice and consent, should separate the two dis- 
parate documents, the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Treaty with Germany. The President and his sup- 
porters in the Senate refused to permit this. They demanded 
the immediate ratification of the whole commitment, with- 
out amendment or reservation; or, as the President’s sup- 
porters insisted, “without the dotting of an i or the crossing 
of at.” 

This demand, considered merely as a partisan attitude, 
may have been defensible; but the attempt to enforce it by 
assailing or undermining the constitutional prerogative of 
the Senate is another matter. Having failed in numerous 
private conversations and in a public conference to convince 
a sufficient number of Senators that they should yield to the 
President’s demand, he personally took the field and pro- 
ceeded to an open, violent, and bitterly vituperative attack 
upon the Senate as a means of carrying his point. 

In pressing the necessity for immediate peace and the 
impossibility of reopening any question in the Peace Con- 
ference,—although still in session and transacting busi- 
ness,—the President was merely bringing to an issue his 
theory that it lies in the power of the Executive to create a 
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situation so embarrassing to the Senate that it may be forced 
to surrender its constitutional right and fail in the free per- 
formance of its duty. 

This issue should be squarely met and its far-reaching 
implications should be made plain. It is, in fact, one of 
many efforts to break down constitutional government, and 
by direct action to concentrate power in the hands of the 
Executive. 

In his denunciation of the Senate as a perverse and 
refractory body, the President has declared that he repre- 
sents a cause “greater than the Senate, and greater than the 
Government.” He might with equal consistency and 
decency say upon another occasion that he represents a cause 
greater than the law. The cause he is contending for is this 
particular unmodified League of Nations, which is not at 
all the “general association” which he commended and 
desired. This League, he proclaims, is of greater impor- 
tance than the Government of the United States, which it 
may, therefore, if this be true, at any time properly subordi- 
nate and overrule. 

It is against the reservations which the Senate would 
offer as a bar to this subordination that the President raises 
his voice of protest. If these reservations do not really 
modify the obligations incurred, why should he object to 
including them in the act of ratification? If, on the con- 
trary, this subordination of American independence might 
occur without them, how can the Senators honorably ratify 
the Covenant of the League without these reservations? 
Yet, as a last act of intimidation, in order to force upon the 
Senate the acceptance of the entire Treaty without change, 
the President has stated that, after the Senate has acted, it 
would be entirely in his own hands to issue or withhold the 
act of ratification; thus intimating that if it did not please 
him in its final form he could defeat it altogether! The atti- 
tude of the President, therefore, is that at no time shall the 
Senate be permitted freely to perform its constitutional 
duty, which is equivalent to saying that one man can abso- 
lutely determine the future destiny of the United States. 


DAvID JAYNE HILL. 
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FRANCE AND THE TREATY 


BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Editor-in-Chief of the Matin 


IN what spirit does France look upon the peace treaty? 
And in what light does France look upon America? _ 

I want to set down the answer to these two questions 
with perfect freedom, truth and independence. 

For those whose privilege it is to wield a pen, there is 
no finer task than that of ever seeking truth, pursuing it in 
the midst of passions and prejudices, trying to seize it, and 
showing it in the full light of the sun fearlessly, without 
hesitation or false shame. 

France, who has hundreds of faults but at least one 
quality—that of clearness—was of the opinion at the time 
of the armistice that there could be one of two treaties: 
either a Wilsonian treaty, that is, a treaty embodying an 
abstract ideal, or a Napoleonic treaty, that is, a treaty of 
practical force. 

Each of them had advantages and disadvantages. The 
Wilsonian treaty amounted to practically the following: 
“ Let us forget hate, ill-feeling and dissension; let us a 
together all the peoples of the earth. On the ruins aroun 
us, let us build up a new humanity. Let all nations asso- 
ciate in a common effort. Let nothing remain that may 
divide them or that may set one of them against the other.” 
Practically, as regards France and Germany, it came to 
about the following: “ Little or no indemnity to be paid 
by Germany for reparation, because an indemnity, how- 
ever it may be qualified, is irritating to the party who has 
to pay it. No penalties for the Kaiser, his ministers or his 
generals, because a penalty, whatever be its motive, is 
humiliating for the nation whose citizens are judged and 
punished. No annexation of territory of any kind, even 
colonial territory, because annexation, for whatever cause, 
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contains the germ of future wars. Few or no guarantees, 
such as the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine, because 
such occupations give rise to deep and bitter feelings which 
rankle for years. The immediate or almost immediate 
admission of Germany to the Society of Nations, for there 
are no vanquished and no victors: there are only members 
of the great human family who, after separation, now come 
together again to form but one body.” 

Such a treaty—why deny it?—had certain advantages: 
it was something new—something unique in the history of 
the world; it satisfied that yearning for generosity and 
idealism which has tormented humanity for twenty cen- 
turies, and seemingly it could give no occasion for feelings 
of revenge or anger. It had its disadvantages: it shocked 
one’s sense of justice, which in the heart of man is at least 
as strong as idealism, and which cannot tolerate that the 
murderer and the victim, the robber and the robbed, should 
leave court side by side in brotherly fashion; it overlooked 
the lessons taught by history and the teachings of philos- 
ophy which prove that forgiveness and kindness are not 
always the best means of establishing order and peace in 
the world. 

But in any case, such a treaty had the merit of being 
clear and of resting upon a system. In France, every 
Socialist and a certain number of men of intellect were in 
favor of it. \ 

The other treaty, the Napoleonic treaty, stated as fol- 
lows: “An unprecedented crime has been committed 
against civilization, against the right of nations, against 
humanity. It has been committed by a race who has other 
dark deeds to its credit, who stealthily and slowly prepared 
for aggression, and whose dream it is to dominate and sub- 
due the world. The punishment must fit the crime. The 
guilty nation shall be placed where it cannot wreak harm 
for several generations. It shall be tamed, broken in by 
forcible means and put under perpetual surveillance.” 
Practically, as regards France and Germany, it came to 
saying the following: “ Germany shall pay to the last penny 
what she owes France for her devastations, for the war she 
imposed upon her, for the expenses she was obliged to 
incur, even though the sum should total into the hundreds 
of billions, even though it should take hundreds of years 
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to settle the amount. Germany shall give back without dis- 
tinction all the territory wrested by her in the course of 
her history. Germany, whose imperial ‘unity’ was 
achieved by warfare on the ruins of France, shall lose that 
unity, which threatens the peace of the world. She shall 
return to the condition she was in before the war of 1870, 
that is, she shall be parcelled out in a number of different 
countries: Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, Prussia, etc., 
who shall no longer have the right of arraying themselves 
in league against the world. The work of Bismarck shall 
thus be destroyed. Furthermore, guarantees shall be taken 
to prevent the return of similar calamities: the Rhine, sole 
geographical and military frontier allowing the Barbarians 
to be kept under observation and within bounds, shall be 
perpetually occupied by troops belonging to the civilized 
nations of the earth or by their representatives on the spot: 
France and Belgium. Finally, Germany shall not be 
received into the Society of Nations until she shall have 
become worthy of it, that is, only after she has atoned, after 
she has redeemed herself and shown by a long term of good 
conduct that nothing remains in her of the predatory 
instinct.” 

Such a treaty—who can deny it?—had also its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Undoubtedly, it was a treaty that 
had to be imposed and enforced by strength. Undoubt- 
edly, it made it imperative that the entire world should 
always be stronger than Germany, even as the tamer must 
always be stronger than the wild beast he is taming; but 
it guaranteed the world against the repetition of such a war 
as we have just suffered; it established the supremacy of 
civilization over scientific barbarism; on the whole, it did 
not call for such a considerable effort on the part of the 
tamer, since the teeth and claws of the beast had been drawn 
for all time. Such a treaty also had the advantage of being 
clear, logical and all of a piece. 

Now, if we take the treaty that was signed at Versailles 
on the 28th of June, 1919, we find that it does not come 
under the head of either of the two treaties we have just 
examined. It is neither Wilsonian nor Napoleonic, neither 
one thing nor the other. It is a compromise between the 
principle of idealism and the principle of strength, the 
principle of punishment and the principle of forgiveness, 
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that is, between fire and water, between night and day. At 
least, such is the feeling of Frenchmen of every party and 
of every shade of opinion. Socialists look upon it as “a 
treaty made by capitalists and imperialists.” The bour- 
geoisie thinks of it as “a treaty of concession to visions and 
internationalism.” No one will recognize it as his child. 
Even those who declare they are ready to adopt it—and 
that is the case of the majority of Frenchmen—deplore that 
it bears such or such a disfiguring mark, such or such a flaw 
which threatens to cripple it for ever. 

Let us take the question of reparation. ‘The treaty, it 
is true, provides that Germany is to repair the ruins of 
Northern France and of Belgium, that she is to pension 
the widows and orphans; but the tremendous cost of the 
war—a war, let us remember, that was forced upon France 
—remains for her to pay. Thus, in order to fight for her 
life and for civilization, France has contracted a debt of 
sixty-five billion dollars. Of this she may possibly collect 
about twenty billions, but the remainder she will have to 
stand, though it should mean her ruin. Neither idealism 
nor a sense of justice can be satisfied with this. Justice 
demanded that Germany should pay all she owes, though 
it should take five hundred years. Idealism might be jus- 
tified in making her pay nothing, so that no hatred should 
remain and grow between the two countries, but to make 
Germany pay 20 billion dollars will exasperate her almost 
as much as to ask her to pay 65,—and it will leave France 
ruined. 

Now for the question of guarantees. The treaty does 
call for interallied occupation of the left bank of the Rhine 
and of its bridges for 15 years, with the right of extending 
the time limit and reoccupying the territory. It does stipu- 
late that the military forces of Germany shall be reduced 
to an army of 200,000 men. It does provide that the mili- 
tary frontier of Germany shall extend to 50 kilometers on 
the east of the Rhine, and that Germany shall not be 
allowed to have any fortifications on this side of that fron- 
tier, nor to assemble, maintain or drill armed troops. But 
who can guarantee that after fifteen years, when the Allies 
have left, and the French have returned to France, these 
provisions shall be lived up to? Who can guarantee that 
if, in 1950, America and Europe hear that garrisons have 
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been organized in the Palatinate or bulwarks built around 
Coblenz, they shall send their troops forward and declare 
war, as is provided by Articles 42 and 44, so as to drive out 
the garrisons and overthrow the bulwarks? Who can guar- 
antee that the German army shall not be secretly increased 
beyond the 200,000 allowed? Napoleon also claimed that 
he had enclosed the Prussian army within a narrow circle, 
and yet, unknown to him, in spite of the fact that his armies 
were occupying Germany, the Prussian army broke through 
that narrow circle. Here again, the treaty is a source of 
irritation and vexation to Germany, lays obligations on the 
Allies and gives neither France nor the world those last- 
ing guarantees of peace they had a right to expect. 

Shall we now examine the question of the League of 
Nations? The treaty does not give birth to a true League 
of Nations with a charter, court, army, police, and means 
of coercion. As a matter of fact it constitutes little more 
than a debating Society. The covenant is not a social con- 
tract, but merely the by-laws of a club. The two parts of 
the structure which have been given the largest development 
are the committee room and writing room. There will be 
much talk, much writing, but little or no action. There 
will be no means of action: no force, no international police 
to see that the decisions of the League are carried out. 
Leon Bourgeois had asked that there should at least be an 
international organ for the purpose of examining certain 
contingencies and preparing certain measures in written 
form. He was told that the mere fact of considering the 
possibility of war might bring about such a war. In like 
manner, certain natives of our distant colonies have always 
refused to place lightning-conductors on the top of their 
dwellings because they claim it would attract thunderbolts! 
So the League of Nations does not secure peace and justice 
for the world: it merely provides for lengthy talks, at its 
meetings, on peace and justice. It does not give satisfac- 
tion to those who dreamed of constituting a great federation 
of the civilized Powers of the world. It does not convince 
those who believe, with history to back them, that men 
will always be men, and that as long as there are races who 
prey on others, there will be warfare. 

I could go on ad infinitum to show that the treaty of 
Versailles does not fully satisfy any Frenchmen; neither 
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the dreamers of the extreme Left, nor the imperialists of 
the extreme Right, nor the practical minds of the Centre. 
Above all, it does not satisfy that love of clearness, logic 
and common sense which lies at the very core of French 
minds. It is full of complications and delays. It has been 
necessary to publish a special pamphlet simply to enu- 
merate the long series of dates of the various stages of 
execution. 

However, such as it is, with all its contradictions, 
dangers and confusion, France accepts this treaty. She 
accepts it, because one part of it puts an end to a great injus- 
tice: Alsace-Larraine is given back to France, and she is 
once again whole. She accepts it, because one other point 
of it opens to France every hope and every possibility: the 
treaty of Algeciras is repealed as well as the treaty of Frank- 
fort, and Morocco is given unconditionally and unreserv- 
edly to France. Now, Morocco has a tremendous develop- 
ment and enormous resources. There, perhaps, lies the 
chance that will save France from being crippled under the 
burden of her financial debt and the weight of her 
ruins. 

And then France possesses an inexhaustible fund of 
philosophy and common sense. Her philosophy tells her 
that perfect justice, like perfect happiness, is not of this 
world. Her common sense reminds her that if she is vic- 
torious, she did not win alone. She feels obliged there- 
fore to accept the cooperation of the Allies who won with 
her. The peace treaty does not belong to her alone; it also 
belongs to America, England, Italy. It is a collective 
treaty, just as the war was a collective war. 

So even if the peace which this treaty gives us is a peace 
bringing with it heavy burdens, dangerous weaknesses and 
the pressing necessity of working and watching, it is none 
the less peace with honor and with hope! 


Now that I have stated clearly and simply what France 
thinks of the peace — I would like to state just as 
clearly and simply what France thinks of the United States 
in connection aah the peace treaty. 

There is no need for me to enter into the feeling of 
France for America: it is compounded of affection, grati- 
tude and admiration. France has a profound love for her 
VOL. CCX.—NO. 768. 
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sister beyond the Ocean; she will never forget that Amer- 
ica helped her to win the war; she admires the latter’s 
youthful energy and marvelous efficiency. Petty friction, 
slight misunderstanding, can never alter one great fact: that 
twice the two nations have fought side by side for the 
noblest of causes. Their blood has been shed together and 
their hearts shall ever beat in unison. 

But if France loves and admires America, she does not 
always claim to understand her. 

After the armistice, France heard America, or a great 
part of America, preaching to her the virtues of modera- 
tion, generosity, burying of race hatred, and conciliation 
among nations, for the sake of the future happiness of 
America. France very well knew that this was disinter- 
ested language, and she yielded to it. The moderation of 
the treaty towards Germany, the consideration which has 
been shown the aggressors of 1914, is all due to America’s 
action at the Peace Conference. 

But when at that same Conference, the question of the 
relations of other nations besides France and Germany 
came up, when the rights of another than the German race 
were dealt with, American principles underwent a sudden 
change. When, for instance, in April, Japan asked for the 
insertion in the preliminary project of the League of 
Nations of a simple sentence proclaiming the equality of 
every nation, the American delegation met the request with 
a peremptory “ No!” 

There, France fails to understand. If America asks 
for the admission of guilty Germany into the League of 
Nations on an absolutely equal footing, how can America 
object to the admission of guiltless Japan on the same equal 
footing? If America cannot lay aside a certain distrust . 
and prejudice towards a country with which she has never 
been at war, which has never invaded her territory, never 
laid waste her soil, how can she ask France, assaulted, 
trampled on, half strangled by Germany, to forget her feel- 
ings, her rancor, her hatred? What distinguishes the races 
of the earth is not the more or less blue blood in their veins, 
but their manner of conducting themselves, their degree of 
civilization, the more or less respect they have for their 
word, their conception of honor. From this point of view, 
what can Japan be reproached with? Can there be urged 
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against her one hundredth part of what can be proved 
against Germany? So America—or a part of America— 
is also prejudiced against another great nation, and her 
prejudice is a hundred times less justified than that of 
France against Germany. 


And then, when the question of guarantees was brought 
up at the Conference and there was submitted the remark- 
able document drawn up on the 10th of January, 1919, by 
Marshal Foch, asking for the permanent occupation of the 
left bank of the Rhine and its bridges by Allied troops, the 
President of the United States sided against the best mili- 
tary judge of France, and refused to give the project Amer- 
ica’s adhesion. It was at this point that there was substi- 
tuted for the Foch memorandum what has been called the 
Franco-Anglo-American pact, that is, a promise made to 
France that if she was ever attacked by Germany, England 
and America would immediately send to her help their 
military forces. For nearly every Frenchman, such a guar- 
antee is sufficient. It is every bit as good as the guarantee 
Foch wanted. It is of such a nature as to cause Germany 
to pause and reflect, should she feel inclined once more to 
become aggressive. But now that same guarantee, sug- 
gested by the American delegation, is being opposed by 
certain elements in America. 7 


Again, France fails to understand. France has nothing 
to do with Republicans or Democrats in America; she 
recognizes, and only can recognize, Americans. If she is 
refused the guarantees asked for by her, because such guar- 
antees are a source of displeasure to some; if she is refused 
the guarantees that the President of the United States 
_ offered her personally, because they do not suit others, what 
are the guarantees she is to have or take? Must France 
suffer the consequences because Americans disagree? Is 
she not entitled to ask them to call a truce on the question 
of home politics, so that she may obtain the security she has 
a right to expect? When two drivers fight, is it fair that 
those inside the car should receive the blows? 


I am asking these questions in all simplicity and frank- 
ness, in the first place because a great many people in 
France are asking them, and in the second place because, 
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knowing all that is in America’s heart for France, I know 
the answer beforehand. 

When Gabriel Hanotaux had the honor of being 
received in Paris by President Wilson, he said to him: 

“We cannot offer every year to the world a battle of the 
Marne.” 

It is the plain truth. And neither can we offer to the 
world the sacrifices which followed the battle of the Marne. 
The security of France is therefore the condition of the 
peace and liberty of the world. To give that security is to 
provide for the security of civilized Europe and of Amer- 
ica. 


And we have something else to ask of America in her 
own interest and in the interest of the world. We have to 
ask her tc accept one of the mandates she has been earnestly 
tendered, either for Constantinople or Armenia. 

In the offer of a mandate, America only sees Europe’s 
somewhat selfish desire to involve her in European affairs. 
She is afraid of being caught in a maze of intrigues and 
difficulties. She fears far-off complications which are for- 
eign to her. But the question is a nobler and bigger one. 

America has an admirable fund of energy. She holds 
the secret of what is finest in our modern times: how to do 
big things quickly. She has youth and power and wealth 
and efficiency. In Europe, we are old, poor, weakened and 
divided. What we ask is not so much that America should 
give us of her strength, of her money or of her materials, 
as that she should set us an example. 

And what an example if America were to accept a man- 
date for Constantinople! It is one of the wonder cities of 
Europe and of the world, the gem of the Orient, and after 
twenty centuries of European civilization, it remains a 
stronghold of corruption and dirt. Every one fights for 
the possession of its hills and roadstead and no one tries to 
make of it a great modern city, free from politics and inter- 
national intrigues, that would become the luminous pole 
of Europe. 

America alone can change Constantinople. America 
alone can go there without arousing distrust or jealousy. 
She alone can civilize the capital of Islam. For such a 
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task there is no need of regiments, soldiers or cannon. Only 
her engineers and builders are needed. A Hoover or a 
Davison would be sufficient. And America is full of Davi- 
sons and Hoovers. 

If America accepts, she will be able to say that she has 
rendered humanity an unparalleled service and that she 
has played a great part in history. The youngest democ- 
racy of the world will have given a lesson to the secular 
nations of Europe. She will have shown that besides know- 
ing how to fight, she also knows how to teach. She will 
have given the most magnificent example of disinterested- 
ness in history. She will have furnished of her intellectual, 
material and moral superiority the best illustration, the 
most convincing of proofs. She will have set her mark on 
Europe for generations. 

When Bonaparte arrived in Egypt, he showed the Pyra- 
mids of the Pharaohs to his soldiers and said to them: 
“ Soldiers, remember that from the height of these pyra- 
mids forty centuries look down on you.” A great many 
more centuries will look down on America from a far 
greater height if she turns Constantinople into a model city 
or makes of Armenia a free people. 

To make beauty, goodness and liberty bloom where 
there are ugliness, turpitude and tyranny is a great deal 
more and a great deal better than to erect stones without 
souls one above the other. If George Washington could 
speak from the grave, he would not hesitate. Above tranquil 
selfishness he would place the duty of serving humanity— 
even though it be very far and very difficult. 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FIUME 


BY GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 


THERE was a time when our impulse was to cry out: 
“Let us have done with Fiume! The Conference of Paris 
has greater questions to decide.” Yet there are no more 
troublesome questions tormenting the world to-day than 
those involved in the disposition of Fiume. The clashing 
of national aspirations with commercial interests, of a poli- 
tical ideal with a racial conviction; the measuring of a spon- 
taneous popular will against the decrees of governments, of 
the ambitions of one people against the traditions of another, 
the Slav against the Latin, the East against the West:— 
these are phases of the conflict which has made of the little 
seaport town of fifty thousand souls a battlefield in the war 
for peace. We cannot escape if we would from the inter- 
national significance of Fiume. 

The chief arbiters of our destinies at Paris assumed 
a strange attitude toward the meaning of Fiume to Italy. 
In that ill-timed open letter which strengthened the reac- 
tionary forces in Italy and tied the hands of the liberals, 
Mr. Wilson appealed to the people over the heads of their 
government, as he had done before to the enemy but never 
to a friendly Power. His claim that he believed himself 
to be expressing the will of the nation was not unmixed 
hypocrisy, although the later disposition of Shantung dark- 
ened the light of hope in such a claim and dulled the Four- 
teen Points beyond recognition. But when the powerful 
Three discovered that they, or Mr. Wilson, had misjudged 
Italy; when they had failed to distinguish between Italian 
irredentism and Italian “imperialism;” when the people 
rose in unity to the defense of their government, as they 
had risen against the strangely similar appeal of Prince von 
Bulow in 1915; then, suddenly, the concern of the Paris 
Council for Italy’s opinion was at an end. 
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It is conceivable that Mr. Wilson really thought that 
he had overestimated the liberalism of the people and that 
they were not equal to their task as he had imagined it. It 
is quite possible that he thought they would follow him, 
after his unparalleled ovation in the cities of Italy, as those 
volunteers once followed Garibaldi when he offered them 
only hardship and suffering, sacrifice and death. 

But Garibaldi was not doling out favors on one side 
of the square while he offered sacrifice on the other. And 
now, when the Italians are wondering why they made it 
possible for Mr. Wilson to celebrate his victory before he 
had fought his battle, and a few of them are glad to remem- 
ber, with Ferrero, that they never shared the adoration of 
this herald of peace, and the humorists are evoking the 
shade of Christopher Columbus to chide him for a blot on 
the history of Italy, it is conceivable that our President does 
not yet understand that, while his estimate of Italy was in 
the main correct, what he failed to understand was the sig- 
nificance of Fiume. 

Five days before the armistice was signed by Austria 
and the Allies, while the armies were still at grips on the 
Piave, the inhabitants of Fiume re-established the govern- 
ment elected by the people before the war, declared them- 
selves annexed to Italy and raised the tricolor over the city. 
The Jugoslav troops were at the gates:—not the heroic 
Czechoslavs in whose camp behind the Italian lines we 
had admired the strength and the fine spirit of those men 
who had freed themselves from the Hapsburg yoke and 
become champions of liberty—but the Jugoslavs—Croa- 
tians and Slovenes—Italy’s worst enemies, who fought in 
the Austrian ranks to the very end, winning special praise 
in the bulletins for the fierceness of their counter-attacks, 
who had been a part of the Hapsburg government and had 
lent themselves to anti-Italian propaganda from Vienna to 
the remotest corner of Dalmatia, and who, when the mo- 
ment came for seizing the fragments of the shattered mon- 
archy, were demanding every foot of Italy’s unredeemed 
territory as their share of the spoils. The Jugoslavs, sub- 
mitting now to the Serbian chiefs as they had before sub- 
mitted to the Hapsburgs, were advancing upon Fiume, 
when seven of her citizens, hoping yet to avert the catas- 
trophe, set out in a small boat over mine-strewn seas to 


Venice. 
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The little boat was mistaken for an enemy by an Italian 
Commander and narrowly escaped destruction. Arrived at 
Venice under the escort of the destroyer, the seven patriots 
were admitted with much secrecy to the Arsenal. But the 
Admiral was very busy. He was preparing for the trans- — 
portation of the bersaglieri who were to occupy Trieste: 
and, while events moved rapidly, the seven citizens of 
Fiume were kept waiting for one whole day in the ante- 
room of the Admiral’s office. During that day they must 
have had time to reflect with bitterness upon the terms of 
the Pact of London which had sacrificed Fiume, without 
her knowledge, to the demands of Russia and to wonder 
why, after the collapse of Russia, that treaty, out of har- 
mony as it was with the aims of the Allies, had not been 
revised. When at length they were admitted to an audience 
it was to learn that the Pact of London forbade the granting 
of their request. Italian troops could not be sent to Fiume. 
In vain the seven argued that the aggression of the Serbians 
must be checked. Italy could not act alone: and the Allies, 
bent upon “compensating Serbia,” were blind to the pan- 
Serbian intentions of the Serbian chiefs. It would have 
been convenient for Italy if the government could have 
argued then, as Mr. Wilson did later, that since Austria 
no longer existed, the Pact of London was not binding. 
But they lacked that originality of interpretation—being 
“bound by tradition.” Admiral Thaon de Revel could only 
promise some ships: and for some time those Italian ships 
were anchored in the harbor while the Jugoslavs ruled the 
city from the Governor’s Palace and the Italian National 
Council from the City Hall. 

When I visited Fiume in the month of May the situa- 
tion seemed intolerable. Outwardly, indeed, there was 
harmony. The Allied Armies were in command, khaki 
and blue and grey were everywhere visible, and the flags 
of all the Allies floated together. A review of all the troops 
celebrated now an English, now an Italian holiday, and the 
ships displayed their colors in honor of this nation or of 
that. In the Governor’s Palace, Italian officers moved 
about through spacious rooms hung with portraits of Mag- 
yar heroes and, low-voiced and orderly, maintained the 
chief command. In the old municipal hall, stored with 
comturies of archives in Latin and Italian, the Mayor 
talked without any show of feeling while he opened before 
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us the illuminated parchment which he called the Magna 
Carta of Fiume. It was the decree of 1779 in which 
Maria Teresa declared that Fiume was not a part of 
Croatia but continued to be as formerly an indepen- 
dent corporation—corpo politico separato—annexed now 
to the throne of Hungary. Among the Italians 
whose houses we visited there was no deliberate prop- 
aganda and we failed to meet those “ prowling 
patriots” who, we had been told, would lie in wait for 
us at every turn. We talked with some of the seven citizens 
who had made the perilous journey to Venice, with mem- 
bers of the National Council, with officers of the army and 
navy, with people of all classes in the hotels and shops and 
cafés and offices, and with peasants in the hills behind the 
town. The talk, for the most part simple and direct, some- 
times covered smouldering fires of feeling and a patriotism 
that was disciplined by long-suffering and experience of 
defeat. We went across the river to the Croatian suburb, 
Susak, and there we visited delightful families, played with 
the children, and discussed, always in the Italian language, 
the hopes of Jugoslavia. We listened to the story we had 
already read in an American journal of how the Jugoslavs 
by withdrawing their troops from the Italian front had 
hastened the victory of the Allies. It was not, I remember, 
the ex-Austrian captain who told us that! He was quite 
too intelligent. 

After many discussions with Slavs on one side of the 
river and Italians on the other it became clear to us that 
their attitudes were essentially different. On the one side 
there were definite ends to be gained and ambitions to be 
satisfied by the acquisition of Fiume, while on the other 
there were wrongs to be righted in the name of liberty or 
an injustice to be perpetuated and legalized by the very 
advocates of a new era in whom they had placed their hopes. 

“What hurts us most,” said the Mayor, “is that we 
who have preserved our independence through the ages— 
we who as a free Italian city have resisted the encroach- 
ments of the discordant peoples of the Near East—that we 
should now be made subject to a federation of Slavic groups 
who have given no guarantees of national stability and to 
whom we cannot look for anything but the old habits of 
favoritism and oppression which the Croatians, as the tools 
of the Hapsburgs, have practiced against us for fifty years. 
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If you answer that the League of Nations will guard our 
rights, we ask why the freedom of our port for the com- 
mercial needs of the Jugoslavs cannot be guaranteed as well 
by the League of Nations without the sacrifice of our 
national and political rights. And if you call us unprac- 
tical in that suggestion, we would remind you that the Jugo- 
slavs would have twelve seaport towns without Fiume. 
Spalato, for example, is an excellent port, and surely it is 
for the interest of Europe that the new nation should have 
its orientation to the south. 

“We are ready to co-operate with Jugoslavia. Istria 
with a stable government which we can trust, ought to be 
the meeting ground on which the Slavs and Latins could 
learn to live and work together in harmony. And at pres- 
ent this new nation is hardly a reality. It is torn with dis- 
sensions. The Croatians and Slovenes are opposed to the 
Serbs, who in reality are setting up a Slavic Prussia in the 
place of a German Austria.” 

When we mentioned Roman antiquities and Caesar’s 
wall, the Mayor smiled. “There is no argument in our 
Roman origin. What ought to count for something is the 
continuous Italianity of the town up to and including the 
present time. We have no documents in our archives that 
are not Latin or Italian, and they pass directly from Latin 
to Italian without any interposing tongue. In 1449 when 
the city government wanted the people to know the price of 
fish they had it posted in Italian because not all the people 
could understand the Latin. In 1599 the Council ordered 
the magistrate to write all future acts in Italian so that 
everyone could understand.” 

Our talk with the Mayor convinced me that to give 
Fiume to Jugoslavia, or to place her by any compromise 
under the power of the Croatians, would be like ordering a 
certain town in the Middle West to obey the government 
of the Norwegians who have come there to find work. Only 
far worse. For that western town has not been an independ- 
ent state, sending its consuls to other cities, maintaining its 
nationality at all odds against a foreign invasion to which 
it is now compelled to submit. Nor are the Norwegians 
of a different race from the established citizens, with a new 
experimental government just called into being from the 


camp of their enemies’ armies. 
The situation in Fiume seemed intolerable not because 
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feeling ran high on both sides of the river but because the 
armies of occupation, the British, the French and the Amer- 
icans, were in open sympathy with the Jugoslavs and hostile 
to Italy. To the Italians this meant playing the game of 
Austria, their enemy, against Italy who had left as many 
dead on the battlefields of the Allies as England and ten 
times as many as America. It meant that those who were 
trying to reconstruct Austria-Hungary under a Slavic 
domination were treated as friends, while Italy, who had 
destroyed Austria, was treated as an enemy. This espous- 
ing of the cause of Jugoslavia in the disputed territory 
puzzled us at first. e understood the reason later: and 
when we had talked in Paris with Americans in full sym- 
pathy with Mr. Wilson and his open letter we knew how 
far-reaching were the misconceptions in regard to the Ital- 
ian people, to their part and purpose in the war, and to 
their national aspirations. It seemed to us that while we 
had been watching the growth in Italy of a strong friend- 
ship for America there had been erected in America a wall 
of misunderstanding against Italy which could not easily 
be overthrown. 

To the Italians, shocked into distrust by the action of the 
French in aiding the Jugoslavs to seize and hold the Aus- 
trian fleet, the reason for the unfriendly attitude of their 
allies was not far to seek. “The chance to exploit oriental 
Europe,” they said, “is worth a fifteenth point which annuls 
the others.” They blamed France and England most of 
all and not without justification. ‘“AIl of the Slav markets” 
writes Charles Rivet of the Paris Temps in a recent book 
on Jugoslavia that is filled with bitterness toward Italy,— 
“all of the Slav markets are for us to take. We can furnish 
them everything. They wait for us—they even beg us to 
come. Croatia and all of the Balkans will hail our travel- 
ing merchant as a Messiah.” The Shipbuilding and Ship- 
ping Record, an organ of the English merchantmen, has 
declared that the question of Fiume is of international im- 
portance, and that it is especially to the interest of British 
traffic that Fiume should not belong to Italy. It is the 
port which best serves the movement of emigration for the 
importation into South America of European workmen 
capable of working under a hot sun. 

Contract labor! Foreign markets! The Italians had 
not thought of these things when they marched out singing 
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toward that mountain frontier from which the enemy, as 
their officers told them, could vomit fire as from a ten- 
story building. The citizens of Fiume did not think of 
these things when they placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of “America, mother of Liberty,” quoting Mr. 
Wilson’s words, “Our goal is the revindication of the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice in the life of the world against 
the powers of autocracy and egoism.” 

The French and English press have constantly be- 
littled the victories of Italy. Yet in the dark spring of 
1918 the opinion was general that to weaken Austria was 
a vital necessity and that, although the fostering of internal 
dissension would help, nothing but a blow at her military 
power could dismember the Empire. In the following June, 
at the Battle of the Piave, Italy struck that blow. 

It is not that, because Italy destroyed Austria, she 
should be given the fruits of her victory. On the contrary, 
what we should like to make clear is that Fiume is not to 
be looked upon as fruits of the victory, as the gratification 
of Italian imperialism, as a “childish demand,” as a “crying 
for the moon” (in Clemenceau’s words), as the equivalent, 
in Wilson’s witticism, to the claiming of New York because 
400,000 Italians live there. We should like to correct the 
impression so apparent in the liberal press of America that 
the struggle between Orlando and Wilson was the struggle 
between the old era and the new, between the old spoils sys- 
tem in national affairs and the new international democracy. 
The very opposite is the truth. It is entirely the will of 
the people that Fiume should follow her national destiny: 
—of a people whose sympathies were all with Wilson until 
he reverted to the principles of the Congress of Vienna, 
while Orlando, in his defense of Fiume if on no other 
occasion, was true to the doctrines of the Conference of 
Paris, Bissolati, the independent socialist and advocate of 
the League of Nations,—he who had called Wilson “our 
president, the president of the international democracy”— 
while opposing Italy’s claim to the Tyrol and to a part of 
Dalmatia, has consistently maintained that Fiume belongs 
to Italy. About other “aspirations” there is difference of 
opinion, but it is by the will of the people of all parties 
that Fiume is claimed for Italy. It is a national conviction 
that goes back far into the history of the Risorgimento, to 
the days of the secret plots when, in the popular movement 
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for the liberation of Italy, Fiume was included with Trent 
and Trieste in the territory of the nation. And Mazzini, 
the prophet of international unity, declared in no uncertain 
terms, “Fiume is ours.” 

The rights of small nations has always been the ideal 
nearest to the heart of the Italian. The effort of the Dal- 
matian Tommaseo, Manin’s colleague in ’49, to realize that 
ideal by an alliance between the Slavs and the Italians, and 
the continuation of that effort by liberal Italians down to 
the Conference of Rome in 1918 is an interesting story. 
When Italian sentiment was converging toward war, the 
strongest of all motives in the minds of the people was the 
desire to avenge the wrongs of Belgium and Serbia. 
What followed when the champion of small nations re- 
fused to acknowledge the auto-decision of Fiume was not 
disappointment, it was dissillusionment: it was not anger, 
it was loss of faith. The cause they had fought for was 
being forgotten in Paris: now it was trampled in the dust. 
“All sense of justice,” said one of them, “seems to be buried 
deeper than the deepest grave of our dead.” “Our four 
years of struggle,” said another, “of moral enthusiasm, of 
agony! Does it all count for nothing?” 

Fiume has become, in the language of the Italian press, 
“the title of a magnificent canto in the poem of the Risor- 
gimento, a canto in which is condensed its most noble ideals, 
its hopes, its griefs, its ardor, its sacrifice, all subordinated 
to a single motive, the desire of a people to possess a father- 
land; a canto of which every strophe ends with ‘Italy or 
death’.” 

The Allied Council has decided that this canto shall 
not yet be closed. How it will end none can say. It is for 
the interest of Western Europe that Italy and not Austria 
should be strong. Meanwhile the disillusionment of Italy 
and her lack of confidence cannot be disregarded. Out of 
these things wars are made. And by these things the League 
of Nations must be tested. 

GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER. 


JAPAN’S ACTS IN CHINA 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


IN the fall of 1915 I published in a New York review 
an article advancing the view that Japan committed a dip- 
lomatic blunder in declaring war upon the Central Powers 
at the very beginning of the great conflict. From the point 
of view of military strategy, that move was unquestionably 
a good stroke. Viewed in the light of diplomacy, however, 
it was a serious mistake, calculated to raise many obstacles 
in Japan’s own way. 

When the conflagration started in Europe, England lost 
no time in inviting Japan to declare war upon Germany. 
On August 3, 1914, the day before England entered into 
the conflict, Sir Conyngham Greene, the British Ambassa- 
dor to Tokyo, asked Baron Kato, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, whether his Government could count _— 
—" aid in safeguarding British interests in the Far 

ast. On August 7, Sir Conyngham had another interview 
with Baron Kato, and told the latter that his country was 
desirous of Japan’s immediate entrance into the war. On 
August 15, Japan accordingly delivered an ultimatum to 
Germany which was followed, on August 23, by a declara- 
tion of war. 

In taking this measure, Japan acted in perfect con- 
formity with the treaty of alliance with England, though 
she was partly actuated by a desire to remove German 
menace from the Far East. Viewed in this light, Japan’s 
entrance into the war was not only irreproachable but com- 
mendable. 

And yet the moment Japan began to play a role in the 
war, she encountered a storm of criticisms in foreign coun- 
tries, especially America and England. At bottom these 
criticisms were naught but an echo of the familiar cry of 
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the “ Yellow Peril,” an ingenious invention of the Kaiser. 
To the Western peoples the war was a “White Men’s War,” 
in which the yellow race had no place. In America the 
tone of the press was so averse to the Japanese campaign 
against Kiauchow that the sympathizers of Germany openly 
contended that the tide of public opinion turned in Ger- 
many’s favor as soon as England induced Japan to enter 
the war. Even in England, severe censure was directed 
against Downing Street for having solicited Japanese aid. 

There is reason to believe that even Downing Street 
viewed with apprehension, at first at least, Japan’s military 
operations against the German territory in China. Inti- 
mations to that effect were not lacking in the press of both 
Japan and England. That the British Government solic- 
ited Japanese cooperation goes without saying, but it is 
doubtful whether it extended its hearty endorsement to 
Japan’s plan to capture Kiauchow. Still unable to foresee 
the gravity of the situation that was in store for her, Eng- 
land, it is quite conceivable, was not enthusiastic over the 
Japanese plan, which she feared might have the effect of 
extending Japanese influence in China. Be that as it may, 
it was rumored in Tokyo in that fateful August of 1914 
that Downing Street asked Japan to employ only her men- 
of-war for the maintenance of peace in Chinese waters, 
especially in the neighborhood of Hongkong and the straits 
settlement. From the strategical point of view, this pro- 
posal was impracticable. Even a novice in military affairs 
should know that it was impossible for Japan to maintain 
peace in the Far East, when Germany was permitted to 
maintain at Kiauchow a splendid base for military and 
naval operation. 

The outbreak of the war in the summer of 1914 found 
Germany strongly entrenched in China. Kiauchow, her 
territory in China, was not only a base of political and com- 
mercial operation, but also a formidable military and naval 
base, its fortifications garrisoned by 4,000 men trained in 
the Prussian school, its land-locked bay capable of harbor- 
ing a large fleet of warships. Assisted by the Shantung 
railway, the German power and influence symbolized ‘in 
this base extended far into the interior. Even as early as 
1907, the far-reaching significance of this German territory 
was forecast by an English authority in these words: 
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For the German programme (in China) is as clear as the light 
of day. In a few years another naval base somewhere in the region 
of Swatow will be required, and then, linked by a system of German 
railways, a huge slice of Northern, Central, and Southern China 
will be practically ruled from Berlin. It may seem nebulous and 
vague to those who sit in the darkness of blissful ignorance far 
away, but it is patent to those whose business it is to follow audacious 
Empire plans. Tientsin will mark the extreme Northern limit of 
these ambitions; Kaifengfu the Northwestern; Hankow the Central 
West; and Swatow the extreme South. Including, therefore, great 
portions of nine or ten provinces of China, the German programme 
is so framed that it clashes directly with no other Power in the world 
excepting England. 


Between the time the above warning was voiced and the 
outbreak of the war, seven years intervened. In that inter- 
val German prestige in China made signal strides. When, 
therefore, the curtain rose upon the horrible scene in 
Europe, Germany was well prepared to impress China 
with the greatness of her prowess and influence. 

Now let us glance at China’s internal condition at the 
beginning of the war. The revolution of 1911 had brought 
in its train a state of chaos throughout the country. The 
republican regime, which was to have dawned in its wake, 
had proven a farce. The ambitious Yuan Shi-kai had, in 
November, 1913, resorted to a coup d’etat, and made him- 
self a dictator. This high-handed measure only added fuel 
to the fire of internal dissension. 

German diplomats and propagandists took advantage 
of this unstable condition, and did everything to keep 
Yuan Shi-kai on their side. Himself a dictator covet- 
ing imperial glories, Yuan was well disposed to lend 
ear to the flatteries, entreaties, cajolings and argu- 
ments of German agents. Had Japan failed promptly to 
throw the weight of her army and navy on the British side 
of the scale, there was no doubt but that Yuan Shi-kai would 
have been coaxed to maintain friendly relations with the 
Germans. The brilliant successes of German arms in the 
first stage of the war impressed him and other Chinese 
Statesmen so profoundly that they had no heart to fall out 
with the Kaiser. 

Had Japan decided to remain neutral in the first year 
or two of the war, it was more than conceivable that the 
Germans would have induced the Chinese Government to 
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declare war upon the Entente Powers. In the state of dis- 
organization in which China found herself at that time, 
who can say that such a turn of events was impossible? In 
the meantime, German cruisers and submarines, with Kiau- 
chow Bay as their base, would have, with impunity, 
marauded in the Pacific and Indian oceans, making it well- 
nigh impossible to transport Australian and Indian forces 
to the various fronts of war. With Japan declining to 
enter into the conflict at the first flush of battle in Europe, 
Russia, France and England would have each had to keep 
large forces in Eastern Asia and to maintain a strong fleet 
in Eastern waters. With the situation thus developing 
favorably to Germany, at least in the early periods of the 
war, China might have irrevocably cast her fortune with 
the Central Powers. 

To a keen observer, it was patent that such develop- 
ments were in store for the Far East. Had Japan waited 
a little, the time would surely have arrived when the En- 
tente Powers would implore her to take care of the 
Eastern situation, without the slightest disposition to 
impose restrictions upon her activities. Had Japan 
entered into the war at such a_ stage, her task 
would, of course, have been much harder, for the 
German position in the Far East, aided by China, 
would have become much stronger. But Japan would 
have been backed wholeheartedly by public opinion 
in Europe and America, and no one, but the Germans, would 
have raised the cry of the “Yellow Peril.” Under such 
circumstances, affairs in Shantung and South Manchuria 
would have been adjusted favorably to Japan without 
recourse on her part to such objectionable means as the 
“Twenty-one Demands” which created a furor in America 
and England. Japan, nearsighted and tactless, did not 
wait for the psychological moment that was bound to come 
her way, but hopped into the war almost at the first roar 
of cannon, thus inviting the suspicion and fear which she 
did not deserve. The troubles and difficulties which Japan 
has since had to contend within China are mainly due to 
this hasty action—an action which, though right and neces- 
sary, failed to be fully appreciated even by her ally, let 
alone prejudiced critics in other countries. 

Due to her premature entrance into the war, Japan’s 
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military operations against Kiauchow provoked many 
adverse criticisms, some of them obviously petty. The first 
contingent of the Japanese expeditionary force landed at 
Lungkow, about 150 miles north of Tsingtao, and outside 
the German leased territory. This move, apparently in 
violation of Chinese neutrality, was inevitable and justifia- 
ble from geographical and strategical considerations, and 
was agreed upon between the Japanese and the British com- 
manders. Laoshan Bay, another landing point, is in the 
leased territory. Here the Japanese disembarked on Sep- 
tember 18, followed five days later by the British contin- 
gent. He talks without sense who insinuates that the 
British observed China’s neutrality, while the Japanese, 
without British concurrence, violated it. 

It must be observed that in addition to the leased ter- 
ritory, 200 square miles in area, China conceded to Ger- 
many a sort of military right over a zone of fifty kilometers 
surrounding the Bay of Kiauchow. In this zone China 
agreed to “permit the free passage of German troops at any 
time, and to abstain from taking any measures, or issuing 
any ordinances, without the previous consent of the German 
Government.” 

This concession created a condition making it extremely 
difficult for China to maintain strict neutrality against pos- 
sible belligerent acts on the part of Germany, not only in 
the fifty kilometer zone but in the regions contiguous to 
it. The Japanese and British commanders agreed that, in 
order to secure the landing of troops within the leased ter- 
ritory, the hinterland must first be cleared. 

Previous to the landing of Japanese troops at Lungkow, 
the Foreign Office at Peking unmistakably intimated to 
the Japanese Legation that, while it might formally pro- 
test against the violation of Chinese neutrality resulting 
from that landing, such protests would be made not for the 
purpose of obstructing Japan’s effective military operations, 
but with a view to absolving itself from all responsibility 
to Germany. In other words, China, in order to forestall 
German pressure, publicly protested against Japan, but in 
reality she endorsed the steps taken by the Japanese and 
British commanders. To emphasize that endorsement the 
Chinese Government had notified the Japanese Govern- 
ment that, in order to facilitate Japan’s military operations, 
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all Chinese troops would be withdrawn from the region 
adjoining the landing point. 

It has been asserted that, when Japan was about to send 
an armed expedition to Kiauchow, the Chinese Govern- 
ment expressed a desire to participate in the contemplated 
action. I can conclusively state that the Japanese Govern- 
ment never received at that time any communication from 
the Peking Government on this matter. 

It is true that in November, 1915, President Yuan Shi- 
kai wished to enter into the war. A year had elapsed after 
the reduction of Kiauchow; Japan had broken German 
power in China; her navy, in cooperation with British 
fleets, had cleared the Pacific and Indian oceans of German 
men-of-war; while in Europe it had become evident that 
German arms could not have their own way. So the astute 
Chinese dictator felt sure that, by joining the Entente Pow- 
ers at that stage, he would run no risk, but could drive a 
good bargain. By the coup d’etat of November, 1913, he 
had practically put an end to the republic; by entering into 
the war he had hoped to secure the endorsement of the 
Entente Powers for his scheme to restore an imperial 
regime, crowning himself as emperor. 

With this end in view, Yuan Shi-kai secretly conferred 
with England, France and Italy, and virtually secured their 
consent. But Japan could not see her way to endorse this 
plan, as she was convinced that the restoration of the 
imperial regime would plunge the country into the most 
deplorable state of political chaos. China had for five 
years been suffering from a continuous state of internal dis- 
sension. To allow Yuan Shi-kai to enthrone himself at 
the price of his entrance into the war was to inflict a greater 
misery upon the already suffering multitude, while the 
Allies would derive no material benefit from China’s 
declaration of war which could be aught but nominal. 
The correctness of this Japanese interpretation of China’s 
internal political situation has been fully proved by the 
events which have developed since China’s entrance into 
the war in the summer of 1917, as we shall presently see. 

Towards the end of 1916 the political situation in China 
changed considerably. The imperialistic Yuan Shi- 
kai had died in June of that year, and the danger of 
China’s internal trouble arising out of an attempt to restore 
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an imperial government apparently ceased to exist. The 
provisional constitution suspended by Yuan Shi-kai had 
again come into effect, and the parliament suppressed by 
the dictator had reassembled in Peking. Moreover, the 
United States, in the early spring of 1917, severed diplo- 
matic relations with Germany and advised China to follow 
suit. In view of the changed political conditions in China, 
Japan entertained no objection to China’s entrance into the 
war at that time. On the contrary she, along with her ally 
and associates, advised China to declare war upon Germany. 

But the moment the Cabinet at Peking took steps in 
that direction, the threatening cloud of internal dissension 
descended upon the agitated scene, to be soon followed by 
the storm of revolt and uprising. The turmoil in Peking 
in the summer of 1917, and the revolt, which is still harrass- 
ing the Southern provinces, were directly caused by the 
war measure adopted by the Peking Cabinet in accordance 
with the advice tendered by the Entente Powers, including 
Japan. One cannot help thinking that China might have 
been better off had Japan stood firm upon her original 
ground and exercised her influence against China’s 
entrance into the war, which was certain to add impetus 
to the chronic revolt in the South. 

Fortunately or unfortunately for China, Japan, in the 
beginning of 1917 altered her attitude toward China’s pro- 
posed declaration of war. Let those Americans, who have 
been beguiled by insiduous Chinese propaganda, read an 
illuminating analysis of China’s domestic politics in an 
article written by a Chinese statesman, Mr. Liang Chi-chao, 
who has filled various Cabinet positions. The article was 
originally published in Chinese newspapers, and was trans- 
lated into English by the Japan Advertiser, an American 
paper in Tokyo, as follows: 


I urged Premier Tuan to lose no time in following the example 
set by America, and I am glad to say now that the Prime Minister 
accepted all my views, and treated me as an intimate friend. On 
account of this, the so-called “ heroes ” of the people’s party (meanin 
Southern Republicans) treated me as their enemy, and all sorts o 
rumors were circulated against me, because at that time the dispute 
between the Presidential office and the Cabinet was very intense, 
and both sides wanted to get my views to support their own opinions 
in this important national affair. 

When I was in Peking, I received representatives of the various 
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legations and prominent members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and I did my best to assist Premier Tuan to put through his decision. 
Fortunately the bill, favoring the severance of diplomatic relations 
with the central powers, passed through Parliament by a majority ; 
but unfortunately, on account of the continued disputes between the 
Presidential Office and the Cabinet, Tang Shaoyi and Kang Yu-wei 
strongly opposed the bill declaring war on Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

The followers of these so-called “heroes” of China used very 
offensive language against me, while Mr. Kang Yu-wei called me 
a madman who would be executed in Peking after the entry of the 
German army in the capital of China through Siberia! 

General Hsu Shu-Chen, who was the most trusted supporter 
of Premier Tuan at that moment, also expressed his disbelief in the 
wisdom of China’s declaration of war on Germany; but as Premier 
Tuan was a man of principle and decision, who never wavers once 
he has formed his own policy in state matters, he did not lend 
his ear to Hsu’s words. The chief reason of the subsequent great 
upheaval in Chinese politics was due chiefly to the fact that on account 
of his honesty and simple-mindedness, President Li Yuan-Hung was 
utilized by the members of Kuomintang Party (Southern Republicans) 
in the two Houses of Parliament as their tool in sing the policy 
of the Cabinet. The best weapons used by the Kuomintang poli- 
ticians against the declaration of war were that the United States 
would never dare to go to war with Germany, that Russia must sign 
a separate peace with Germany, that the German army would occupy 
Paris within one month and that England would be starved by German 
submarines into capitulation. 

Just at this time, the Russian Revolution broke out, so that, those 
who first favored war with Germany became so alarmed and frightened 
that they changed their own belief and opposed the war bill. Espe- 
cially was this the attitude of those Kuomintang Cabinet Ministers, 
who quoted many precedents in which countries severed diplomatic 
relations without declaring war. 

It is highly regrettable that certain propagandists, in 
their zeal to serve China, have been following reprehensible 
methods. From Paris, where they turned heaven and 
earth to put Japan in a hole, have come grotesque reports 
to the effect that Japan, in November, 1918, entered into a 
secret understanding with Germany; that in 1915 Viscount 
Ishii, then Foreign Minister, told the representatives of 
certain foreign Powers that Japan could not view without 
uneasiness “a moral awakening of 400,000,000 Chinese”. 
From Paris, also, has come the report that certain diplo- 
matic documents belonging to the Chinese Peace Delega- 
tion were stolen by Japanese agents. These insinuations 
require no refutation. Their absurdity is their own refu- 
tation. 
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The interpretation of the Lansing-Ishii note has of late 
been a topic of much discussion. The salient part of that 
note reads: 

The United States and Japan recognize that territorial propinquity 
creates special relations between countries, and consequently, the Gov- 


ernment of the United States recognizes that Japan has special interest 
in China, particularly in the part in which her possessions are con- 


tinuous. 


The significance or insignificance of this note hinges 
upon the interpretation of the phrase “special interest.” I 
do not know, perhaps no one knows, what that phrase 
means. If it simply means that Japan and China have 
special geographical relations, the note is the most ridicu- 
lous and meaningless diplomatic document that has ever 
been written, because it states a physical condition which 
requires no explanation. I cannot believe that diplomats 
of Mr. Lansing’s and Viscount Ishii’s acumen would delib- 
erately sit down and ceremoniously sign a note which meant 
nothing. 

However that may be, the fact must be made clear to 
the American public that the Japanese Government has 
never taken advantage of the ambiguity of the phraseology, 
and never attempted to read into it a meaning contrary to 
the intentions of the signatories. The Japanese, or rather 
Chinese, characters used in the Japanese text of the note to 
denote the phrase “special interest” read “Toku-Shu-no- 
Riken.” Even a high school boy knows that these charac- 
ters do not mean “vested interest”, or “paramount influ- 
ence”, or “proprietorship” or “suzerainty”. Their correct 
and recognized translation is “special interest.” I would 
advise Americans, who essay to discuss this matter, to study 
the Japanese language before they bring absurd charges 
against the Japanese Government. When they declare that 
Japan “tricked the State Department by publishing the 
agreement (Lansing-Ishii) in Peking in the Chinese press 
before the time agreed upon to have it given out simultan- 
eously in Tokio and Washington”—when they make such 
statements, they deceive themselves as well as the public. 
The source of information for the Chinese press was the 
American Legation at Peking, which probably thought it 
proper to warn the Chinese of what was forthcoming from 
Ishii’s visit to America. 
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In his recent statement before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Secretary Lansing tells us that Viscount 
Ishii, during his visit in Washington as special Envoy, sug- 
gested to him that “there should be a Monroe Doctrine for 
the Far East.” If Ishii made such a suggestion he did not 
know what he was talking about. A Monroe Doctrine 
could be proclaimed and enforced only by a great and 
powerful nation such as the United States. It is prepos- 
terous for such a small and resourceless nation as Japan to 
emulate America and adopt an Eastern counterpart of 
President Monroe’s famous doctrine, because such a doc- 
trine is effective only when backed by the prestige, influ- 
ence, economic resources, and perhaps military power, 
actual or potential, of a great country. It would, of course, 
be a good thing to have a Monroe Doctrine in the Far East, 
but Japan certainly is in no position to enforce such a Doc- 
trine. Furthermore, the international relations of China 
have become so complicated that it seems no longer prac- 
ticable to apply such a doctrine to that country. Ever 
since China opened her doors, her territory has been 
regarded as a “happy hunting ground” by foreign Powers. 
Her inefficiency, her impotency, and the general disor- 
ganization of her administrative system have been such as 
to invite a veritable scramble for concessions and territories 
on the part of interested Powers. This regrettable state of 
affairs had been prevailing for several decades before little 
Japan awakened at the eleventh hour. By the time Japan 
became a factor to be reckoned with in the adjustment of 
Eastern affairs, the Western Powers had already firmly 
entrenched themselves in China, obtaining territories, and 
establishing spheres of influence. How can a Monroe Doc- 
trine be applied to such a country? Confronted by this 
condition Japan had no alternative but to play the game as 
the West had been playing it. In the days when the idea 
of the League of Nations had not dawned upon the world, 
it seemed certain to the Japanese that, unless they took the 
necessary precaution to protect her position, the whole prov- 
inces of China would sooner or later be held in the grip of 
Western interests. I am willing to concede that the ‘““Twen- 
ty-one Demands,” objectionable as they were, had their 
inception in these circumstances. If there be any similarity 
between the Monroe Doctrine of America and the Monroe 
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Doctrine that Japan may wish to adopt, the similarity must 
perforce be only apparent. How can it be otherwise when 
the foreign relations of China are so totally different from 
those of Central and South America. 


The Monroe Doctrine of America, as applied to the 
Japanese, seems to have become a doctrine totally foreign 
to what President Monroe meant it to be. The illustrious 
President had in mind only the prevention of foreign politi- 
cal influence from establishing itself in Central and South 
America. In these latter days, however, the advocates of 
that doctrine seem to invest it with new meanings. This 
is especially the case when American publicists want to 
apply it to Japanese enterprises. It seems as though there 
is absolutely nothing that the Japanese can do in Mexico, 
for instance, without treading upon the sensitive toes of 
the advocates of the Monroe Doctrine. If a Japanese 
secures a fishing privilege along the Mexican coast, he is 
held to be encroaching upon the Monroe Doctrine. If a 
Japanese gets a mining concession there, the same prin- 
ciple stands ready to expel him. If a handful of Japanese 
farmers manage to get into Sonora or Lower California, 
down comes the Monroe Doctrine to denounce them. If a 
Japanese business firm sells arms to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, that is in violation of the Doctrine. What, indeed, 
would the Monroe Doctrine say, if a Japanese entrepreneur 
proposed to build a railway in Mexico? 


On the other hand, America has more than once pro- 
posed to build railways and work mines in Manchuria. 
She has no hesitation in recognizing the right of her finan- 
cial interests to advance funds to the Chinese Government, 
or build railways and exploit mineral resources in any part 
of China or Siberia. I believe, as do many Japanese, that 
Japan should encourage and welcome American enterprises 
on the Asian continent. Japan would be most foolish if 
she were to play the dog in the manger in the Orient. To 
the fair minded observer it would also seem peculiar that 
America, insisting upon her right to expand in the Orient, 
should put an injunction upon Japanese enterprises on this 
side. 
True to her promise given to her associates at the Peace 
Congress, Japan, as soon as the Peace Treaty is ratified, 
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will enter into conference with China and dispose of Ger- 
man rights in Shantung in an equitable manner. : 

Japan is to return Kiauchow, the German leased terri- 
tory, to China. German right over this territory was noth- 
ing less than sovereignty, for China agreed, in a treaty with 
Germany, to “abstain from exercising sovereignty in the 
ceded territory.” 

In restoring Kiauchow to China, Japan, in the interest 
of all nations, asks only one thing, namely, that the territory 
be open to international trade. As a corollary of this pro- 
posal Japan also desires to establish an international set- 
tlement in the city of Tsingtao. In the Chino-Japanese 
agreement of 1915, a Japanese settlement was to have been 
established in addition to an international one, but the Jap- 
anese Foreign Department declared on August 6 last, that 
Japan was contemplating the relinquishment of the right 
to establish a Japanese settlement. 

The Shantung railway of 270 miles will be owned and 
operated, not by Japan, but by a China-Japanese joint cor- 
poration, in which China and Japan will be represented not 
only in capital but in personnel. Under the German 
regime the railway was owned exclusively by the Germans. 
There was no Chinese capital invested in it, and no Chinese 
admitted into its management. Japan proposes to reverse 
that condition in the interest of China. 

Japan will withdraw all her troops from the railway 
zone and Tsingtao. After the restoration of Kiauchow to 
China not a single Japanese soldier will be left anywhere 
in Shantung. Japan will also withdraw her police force, 
and entrust the Chinese authorities with the policing of the 
railway zone. 

There remains to be considered only the question of the 
railway loan which China contracted with Japanese bank- 
ers. In September, 1918, the Chinese Government, on its 
own initiative, proposed to raise a loan in Japan for the 
purpose of constructing two railways in Shantung province. 
The Japanese Government accepted this proposal, and 
induced a number of bankers to advance ten million dollars 
to the Chinese Government as the first installment of the 
loan. The proposal was, of course, to build Chinese, not 
Japanese, railways. Japan’s only part in the enterprise 
was to induce her bankers to advance the necessary funds 
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to the Chinese Government. Since this agreement was 
made there has been organized in Paris an international 
consortium whose purpose is to readjust China’s financial 
affairs. In view of this fact Japan is likely to transfer the 
Shantung railway loan agreement to this new international 
organization. 

In short, Japan’s interest in Shantung will be purely 
economic. And in maintaining economic privileges there, 
she imposes upon China no such conditions as were imposed 
by Germany, but will restore to China rights and advan- 
tages that were denied her under German rule. Japan, 
small in area, congested with popuulation, devoid of natural 
resources, possessing no colony, yet deprived of the com- 
mon freedom of emigration, finds it imperative and inevita- 
ble to solve some of her economic difficulties with the aid 
of the eastern section of the Asian continent, which contains 
vast stores of such materials as iron and coal, the lack of 
which has been a great impediment to the development of 
her industry. If it is America’s will to block the way of 
the Japanese, even in that direction, obstruct them at every 
turn, and condemn Japan to a state of inanition, it should be 
the part of charity for her to say it in the plainest language. 
For the Japanese might at least be allowed the liberty of 


facing the future with no illusion. 
K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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PROFITEERING IN ENGLAND 


BY LINCOLN WILBAR 


IN estimating the extent to which profiteering has been 
carried on in England since the beginning of the war and 
the, effect it has had on the people, the American reader 
must bear in mind the cardinal fact that normal values in 
Great Britain are, or, rather were, considerably below 
those obtaining in the United States, and that, in conse- 
quence, profiteering begins on a much lower level, and to 
English eyes looks outrageous, at a figure which in America 
would probably be blazoned in Sunday editions as the spe- 
cial attraction of a bargain sale. 

Unless this distinction is fully taken into consideration, 
the citizen of the United States, accustomed to pay higher 
prices for almost everything as one of the penalties of the 
normal economic conditions under which he lives, will be 
pretty sure to do the British profiteer the injustice of pre- 
suming him to be lacking in imagination and daring. A 
two hundred per cent increase of profit that puts the retail 
price of an article in London level with the average price 
of a similar article in New York, is not likely to impress 
the American fancy with its true enormity, unless the orig- 
inal difference in values is first allowed for. When that is 
done, however, the initiative and brazen effrontery of Brit- 
ish profiteering should become at once apparent, even to a 
people habituated to the payment, as a matter of course, 
of prices approximating to those created by the genius of 
the British profiteer. 

It was not to be expected that the British profiteer, 
handicapped from the outset by the limitations imposed by 
a lower economic basis, would be able to produce really 
striking results in comparison with the achievements of his 
contemporaries in some other countries. He had the will 
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and the skill, but they had all that, and the additional 
initial advantage of a higher standard of values. And as 
there is always something more crudely spectacular in the 
American method of doubling the price of a ten-cent article 
than in the British system of adding 100 per cent to the cost 
of a similar article sold at a penny, it will require a consid- 
erable effort of the imagination on the part of the man on 
the ten-cent basis to realize the significance of 100 per cent 
profiteering to the man who lives under the penny standard. 

Considered in a detached and sympathetic spirit, how- 
ever, and without reference to the amount involved, 100 per 
cent is 100 per cent the world over, and a matter of no lit- 
tle consequence, especially to those who have to pay it. 
To those who make 100 per cent it doubtless appears, in 
the light of their opportunities, as a very inadequate 
achievement; but in the case of the British profiteer, dis- 
satisfaction with the amount of the average has been con- 
siderably modified by the immoral gratification of creat- 
ing some peculiarly unjustifiable extremes. Onions at 600 
per cent, for example. It will be a long time before the 
odour of onions and the odour of the British profiteer cease 
to identify each other in the nostrils of the British house- 
wife. 

In the sophisticated philosophy of that estimable lady, 
butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers have ever been 
much alike the world over—a tribe of greedy, conscience- 
less profiteers, one and all, severally and collectively, sus- 
ceptible to something in the atmosphere of trade which 
causes them to see the difference between cost price and 
selling price as a very much narrower margin than it 
appears io her. Convinced that the shopkeeper is eternally 
on the lookout for an excuse to put up his prices, she is 
equally convinced that he is eternally on the lookout for an 
excuse not to lower them. And when a vast number of 
persons living by trade are suspected by a vaster number 
of being affected with that spirit, there is certain to be more 
or less friction, on occasion, between the party of the buy- 
ing part and the party of the selling. 

This antagonism of the unorganized and incoherent, 
but by no means silent, majority to a powerful and plau- 
sible minority has, however, never had any other effect on 
the trading class in England than to stimulate ingenuity in 
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the manufacture of excuses that would look right from the 
visual angle of a sorely vexed purchaser. And in war 
times it has not even been potent to achieve that result. The 
British war profiteer wears a hide as thick as a dragon’s, 
and the heat of public opinion, which at times would have 
burnt holes in the more sensitive skin of a salamander, 
merely warmed him to greater efforts. So, the various 
Controllers being no very effective substitute for St. 
George, the greedy dragon of British profiteering has 
waxed exceedingly fat on the blood and substance of— 
the British profiteer. 

I mean just that. Human nature is human nature the 
world over, and remains the same whether it sells or buys. 
It merely shifts its point of view to embrace the field of its 
own immediate individual interests. With few exceptions, 
every man Jack and every maid Jill in England is at heart 
a profiteer, whose greed is limited only as the opportunity 
to gratify it is limited. The personal pose of philanthropic 
and patriotic virtue which distinguished the British trades- 
man “carrying on” during the war in the interests of 
society and the State, was only a variant of the composite 
pose of the community. Everyone was out to make all he 
could, and what he made was the sum of his ability and 
opportunity. And everyone was obviously growing rich, 
while professing to be on the highway to ruin. 

I do not pretend to say how it was done. But the 
“ruined” Peckham Rye butcher who admitted in the 
bankruptcy court that his profits had trebled during the 
war is a case in point. And all the other “ ruined ” trades- 
men were virtuous illustrations of the same paradox. The 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker aforesaid, the 
grocer, the milkman—these and their fellow tradesmen, 
little and big, were all whining the same whine and all 
profiteering prodigiously. 

To have taken them out and hanged them, individually, 
to the nearest lamppost for rascally profiteers and impos- 
tors would, of course, have been a satisfaction with a moral 
reaction. But it would have been a dangerous precedent. 
In justice, it would have been necessary to hang the com- 
munity. For if in the length and breadth of England there 
was anyone who was not making an outrageous profit dur- 
ing the war, it was because he or she couldn’t, not because 
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neither wished to. There were no bright and shining 
profit-scorning saints in this land of profiteering sinners, 
but rather a vast number of men, women, and children, 
comprising the bulk of the population, each with his or her 
hand shamelessly in the next man’s pocket, and each doing 
his level best to extract therefrom as large a percentage as 
possible of the profits that came cascading downward 
through a long series of pockets from the capacious purse 
of that foolish old spendthrift, John Bull. 

Yet I do not remember to have met anywhere between 
Land’s End and John O’Groat’s a single individual dur- 
ing the whole course of the war (and certainly not since the 
armistice) who did not gabble about the other fellow’s 
ungodly profiteering. It was a pose of Pharisaism so uni- 
versal as to suggest a desire to save one’s countenance by 
camouflage. But in reality this moral subterfuge imposed 
on nobody, least of all, I suspect, on the individual Phar- 
isee. Still, there is a certain amount of virtue in pretend- 
ing to be virtuous—the pretence, at any rate, proves the 
existence of a rudimentary conscience—and, in the absence 
of effectual control, one would not like to say to what 
extremes profiteering might have gone in England had 
there been no restraint imposed on its development by the 
need of the individual to pretend a condition of splendid 
moral isolation. 

The English owe a great deal to their genius for moral 
hypocrisy. Since the days of the Druids it has, in one way 
and another, been a powerful factor in their national 
growth. But in no relation has it had happier results than 
in the check it put on war-time profiteering. Without its 
aid the various Controllers would have controlled nothing 
—a little less, in fact, than they did. By its subtle influence, 
however, greed was restrained. Though the real spirit of 
this essentially commercial people was to devise means 
whereby to extract blood from stones (even the stones satu- 
rated with the blood of the race) the Pharisaism of the 
Anglo-Saxon prevented, or, rather, modified, the national 
purpose. 

Had this not happened, the indications are that, under 
the stimulus of war’s opportunities (the British being by 
nature and training opportunists of an aggressive type), 
John Bull’s native rocks would speedily have been drained 
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of their “ blood” to the point of porosity. The national 
personification, slightly reduced by war diet, might then 
safely have gone floating away on his little island across 
the sea to greet the German Kaiser, for all the world like 
a modern instance of Peter Dass, voyaging on a millstone 
over the waters on a visit to the King of Denmark. 

So the scandalized howl of the profiteer, calling down 
anathema on those that profiteered against him, was not 
sheer waste of breath. It produced, collectively, a bene- 
ficial general effect. But, of course, the individual howler 
was not affected by his own howling, being much too “ keen 
on the make” to be “ personally conducted” in the mor- 
ality of profiteering. Profiteering is one of the flagrant 
vices of the other fellow. It is a Christian virtue in our- 
self. The howl of the individual howler, therefore, had no 
real moral significance. He howled at the profiteering of 
others not because they were a whit keener or more vora- 
cious than himself, but because they were more success- 
ful. Hence, since it was due to no virtue of his that he was 
not making half a million a year out of the blood of his 
country, it is difficult to see on what moral grounds he 
shouted at the top of his voice for someone in authority to 
muzzle those sharks, when to all intents he was as great a 
shark on his own account. 

But shout he did, and the louder the farther away he was 
from the source of supply. The little man at the end of 
the line, who was only doubling his pennies, yelled very 
loudly indeed. But Authority was not out to muzzle 
sharks, only to ensure that the big sharks left the little 
sharks enough to keep them alive, the duty of Authority 
everywhere being to maintain an adequate supply of little 
sharks for the big sharks to feed on. Simply the old story 
of the world, you see, phased to fit the conditions and 
requirements of war times. 

There was never any question in England of muzzling. 
If there had been—well, forty-odd millions of people in 
muzzles would have looked funny, wouldn’t they? With- 
out being particular as to trade or profession, it is safe to 
assume that if at any time since the war began an English- 
man was not making an outrageous profit in a small way 
or an outrageous profit in a large way, or wishing he could 
(which amounts to the same thing in principle), he was 
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either extremely young or extremely old, or else insane. 

Take the case of the British dairyman—a shark that in 
the process of gorging itself is supposed to destroy annually - 
thousands of immature prospective sharks, too small to 
appreciate the divine right and necessity of profit-making. 
Or consider the grocer, or the draper, or the tradesman of 
any kind, or the professional man or crossing-sweeper— 
consider anyone, for that matter, but the out and out luna- 
tic. It really signifies nothing which you choose, the same 
inevitable, incontrovertible fact stands forth clearly, that 
the object of your consideration loved profiteering less only 
because he loved profit-making more,—the profiteering, 
needless to say, being the other man’s iniquitous greed, the 
profit-making his own lawful and virtuous gains. 

The unfortunate circumstance that a man’s 100 per 
cent profit is in fractions of pence instead of in multiples 
of pounds leaves his moral responsibility for the 100 per 
cent unaffected. The British milkman, who kills a baby 
or two daily by impoverished or contaminated milk for the 
sake of an additional unjustifiable profit of a penny a quart, 
stands today on exactly the same plane of ethics as the man 
who made £50,000 a year in the manufacture of munitions, 
and would have had the war continue indefinitely on that 
account. The only difference is that the smaller greed 
appears more despicable than the greater. There is a cer- 
tain dignity in robbery on a grand scale, which is lacking 
in petty larceny. And one always rather looks down on 
baby-killers, be they Hun or dairymen. 

Cynical? Oh, dear, no! I am not being cynical. The 
cynic is a disagreeable creature who sees no virtue in any- 
one but himself, whereas I see much virtue in everybody. 
Even a war-time or post war-time British profiteer is a 
great improvement on the man of the stone age, whose 
profits, made with a club, generally absorbed the other fel- 
low’s entire capital,—profiteering, in those days, being usu- 
ally an affair of force rather than of finance. 

The methods of the British war profiteer (and by “ war 
profiteer,” I mean not only the man who profiteered during 
the war, but the one who profiteers today as a post-war privi- 
lege)—the methods of these gentry have never been so vio- 
lent. Individually, no doubt, the profiteer has often rebelled 
in spirit against the decree of public opinion that no man, 
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or body of men of like interests, shall profiteer beyond a 
certain per cent, in any particular direction against the 
community, until the community, as a whole, has been able 
to effect a counterbalance by profiteering to an equal extent 
in some other direction; but after a brief struggle early in 
the war, he bowed gracefully to the inevitable, and instead 
of taking 100 per cent at a jump, as his original purpose 
had been, he assumed an attitude of virtuous patriotism and 
philanthropy, very deceptive to the public, and presently 
managed to arrive at an even higher figure by a series of 
artfully graduated hops. 

Thus although the final result to the profiteer was much 
the same, the effect on the public was happily eased. No- 
body really suffered directly by the process but John Bull 
himself, out of whose corporate pocket came the grossly 
inflated national currency wherewith to pay the grossly 
inflated national bills. 

In normal circumstances, and in a country producing 
up to the limit of its undepleted powers, an arbitrary addi- 
tion of an average of 150 per cent to the cost of living, and 
a countervailing arbitrary increase of anything up to 150 
per cent in the scale of wages, might not be a matter of 
grave import—possibly the reverse. But in a country per- 
sisting in producing, as it were, nothing but waste, the effect 
of these purely artificial increases is to aggravate to a dan- 
gerous degree the internal ill-health of the nation. Great 
Britain, being still in the spendthrift glamour of war, drunk 
with the irresponsible intoxication of living on her capital, 
has not yet begun to realize, as a general conception, just 
how ill she has been made internally by the greed of 
her people; but the dawn of popular understanding cannot 
be obscured forever by the smoke of recent hostilities, and, 
soon or late, the time must come when the British public 
will have to take off its coat in the broad light of day and 
set about the weary task of reaping the harvest of its prof- 
iteering. 

LINCOLN WILBAR. 


THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


BY WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT was so great a man, so wide in 
his range of sympathies, so all-embracing in his activities, 
that discussion of a memorial to him soon developed among 
his friends and followers the fact that it would be extremely 
difficult to select a means of transmitting to future genera- 
tions the message of his life, the inspiration that his ideals 
had been to his contemporaries. Suggestions by the score, 
all of merit, came from his devoted followers, but since 
they came from individuals or groups having special inter- 
est in certain phases of his career, most of them were 
scarcely calculated to commemorate broadly the influence 
of this remarkable man. 

It was the desire of the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion to erect to him a memorial as characteristic, as distinc- 
tive, as individual as was his personality—one which would 
be not merely a monument to a great man but a monument 
to Theodore Roosevelt, expressing for all time the flam- 
ing spirit which was his, giving to all future Americans the 
stimulus to right living and profound patriotism which 
emanated from him. For that reason the committee decided 
on two memorials, or, rather, a two-fold memorial: a 
national memorial at Washington, the seat of the Govern- 
ment and the scene of his labors for many years; and a park 
at Oyster Bay. To this end the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation has decided upon an immediate plan of work as fol- 
lows: 

First, a nation-wide ceremony that will enable the people 
of America to give voice to their reverence for the 
great American we have lost, and to their belief in and 
loyalty to the doctrines of patriotism for which he 
stood throughout his life. 
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Second, the development or building of permanent memor- 
ials that will perpetuate his memory and interpret to 
future generations his indomitable Americanism. 

For the first, there will be held in every city of the 
United States, on Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday, October 
27th, a meeting to which the public will be invited, and at 
which prominent speakers will tell the story of his career. 

For the second, the week of October 20-27th will be 
devoted to the receipt of gifts of money from the Ameri- 
can people, to be used for the permanent memorials to 
Theodore Roosevelt. Every contributor, no matter what 
his gift, will be enrolled as a member of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. 

The features of this programme may be considered 
aesthetic and inspirational. The memorial at Washington 
will be—must be, in order to be worthy of him and of its 
purpose—a great and lasting work of art. Time changes 
practical conditions, even the life of the people. But Art 
endures. A great work of art stands for all time, carrying 
into the life of those who view it the serenity, the beauty, 
the uplifting of spirit and the ennobling of nature which 
is the mission of true Art. To my notion it is only by means 
of such a work of art that the spirit, the ideals of so great 
and many-sided a man as Theodore Roosevelt can ade- 
quately be sent down the ages, conveying to future genera- 
tions of Americans, according to their ability to receive it, 
a message of the great character and noble, unselfish quali- 
ties for which he was loved by his contemporaries. 

It is fitting that such a memorial be erected in Wash- 
ington. To the capital of their country all good Ameri- 
cans, at some time or other in their lives, endeavor to travel. 
That city alone belongs to all the people. There, above all 
other places, should be the monument to the Roosevelt 
who was servant of all the people, their guide and leader. 

The park at Oyster Bay will serve to commemorate 
another phase of his nature. During his lifetime he labored 
to obtain such a park as a local improvement, but various 
difficulties prevented the accomplishment of his project. 
Now it takes on a far larger aspect. The creation of a 
park, with all that a park means in the way of rest, recrea- 
tion and upbuilding of mind and body for humankind, and 
the fostering of the feathered friends in which Theodore 
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Roosevelt was so keenly interested, is a plan which would 
have met his approval at any time. A park at Oyster Bay, 
so near to the spot where he lies buried, will become a place 
of pilgrimage as Mount Vernon and President Lincoln’s 
home have become. 


I believe such memorials, infused with his spirit of 
public service, are bound to be a powerful influence on the 
life of this country for years ahead, and so, on the future 
of the world. He himself said, “ Our nation is that one 
among all the nations of the earth which holds in its hands 
the fate of the coming years.” And he also said, “ We shall 
never be successful over the dangers that confront us; we 
shall never achieve true greatness, nor reach the lofty ideal 
which the founders and preservers of our mighty Federal 


*, Republic have set before us, unless we are Americans in 
‘<_heart and soul, in spirit and purpose, keenly alive to the 


‘responsibility implied in the very name of American, and 
proud beyond measure of the glorious privilege of bear- 
ing it. 

Roosevelt was the spirit of America incarnate. His 
acts and sayings constituted a code which, if lived up to 
and applied, would make this land a glorious place even 
for its humblest citizens. It is the hope of those of us in 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association to keep the Roosevelt 
torch burning, perpetuating in the boys and young men of 
America his influence for righteousness. 


This will be as Theodore Roosevelt would have wanted 
it. No better tribute could be paid to any great leader by 
his devoted followers than the carrying on of the work in 
which he labored; and no great leader better deserves such 
a tribute than he, both because of his own splendid quali- 
ties and the high and noble character of the service to 
which he devoted himself unselfishly and unswervingly. 
We of this generation who were privileged to be associated 
with him knew and loved the man and revered the great 
public servant. The inspiration of his life cannot die. It 
is the purpose of the memorials which have been planned 
to transmit that inspiration to future generations as fully 
as lies within the powers of great Art and a man-built 
organization to do so. 

WILLIAM Boyce THOMPSON. 
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THE ARMY WE NEED 


BY MAJOR RICHARD STOCKTON, JR. 


AMONG all the confusing problems which confront our 
legislators in the readjustment of our national affairs to the 
new peace time conditions, none presents greater difference 
of honest opinion than does the question of our national 
defense. 

That such should be the case is possible only owing to 
the extreme indifference of the public to things military, 
and to the lack of military appreciation of civilian thought. 
Only a failure to comprehend certain absolute facts per- 
mits any question as to the nature of the land forces which 
our nation must have, and until these truths are under- 
stood, any laws which may be passed in regard to our army 
or citizen soldiers will probably be unsatisfactory, inade- 
quate and possibly harmful from both the civil and the 
military viewpoint. 

Among the basic principles upon which we must base 
our future military organization are these ten: 


1. With or without a League of Nations, the day of war has not 


2. The United States is unalterably opposed to a large standing 
army, but, nevertheless, desires reasonable and adequate preparation. 

3. The American citizen desires to secure a maximum of military 
protection but to give a minimum of military service. 

4. To fight a powerful nation when we are ready, after a year of 
preparation during which strong allies engage the enemy’s full atten- 
tion, is very different from fighting such a nation alone. 

. Hence, our army, whatever its form, must be able to take the 
field immediately that war is declared, not several months or a year 
thereafter, and must be able to give us adequate protection during the 
— in which such additional forces as are needed are being made 
ready. 

6. 'n any given science the amateur, who devotes only a small 


) 
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part of his time thereto, as a class is not as well versed or as efficient 
as the professional who makes the science his life study. 


7. The first essential of a good army is teamwork, system and 
unity of standards and command. 


8. The interjection of half a hundred semi-independent States, 
State legislatures and governors in an army for national defense tends 
to destroy unity, teamwork and command, multiplies the probability of 
undesirable political influence, and in the case of citizen soldiers adds 
to the handicap placed upon their efficiency by their civil interests and 
lack of time for military training. 


g. Soldiers must be trained before going into battle. 


10. As long as our officers’ pay, rank and ability to live well and 
support their families depend on the size of the Army and the various 
branches thereof, it is unreasonable to expect these human beings to 
regard military legislation from an absolutely unprejudiced viewpoint. 


From these facts it will be found that there is but one 
general military policy to be deduced. 

The day of the peace fanatic, who eloquently assured 
us that it was “impossible for another great war to take 
place” ended in August, 1914, and will be revived only 
when those of us have passed away who recall how utterly 
ridiculous the claims of these theorists became at that time. 
The staunchest supporter of the League of Nations does 
not claim that it will do away with war. President Wilson 
himself makes no such claim, and his opposing political 
party takes the attitude that it will indeed serve as a cause 
for war. As we have learned in our civil govern- 
ments, power alone can enforce law. As civil wars 
and revolutions constantly prove, even a well organ- 
ized government, with volumes of written laws, can- 
not prevent war when there arises a strong enough 
opposing sentiment. If, then, a well organized gov- 
ernment is not able to prevent interior strife, we cer- 
tainly must expect that a rather weakly bound league will 
prevent strife only as long as there is no sufficiently power- 
ful party which disagrees with its mandates. 

The conclusive proof of the past four years as to the 
impracticability and absurdity of the theories of the ultra- 
pacifists makes it absolutely unnecessary to argue further 
that the day of universal peace is not yet at hand. Hence, 
as there will be war, we must realize that our country may 
again be involved therein, and must be ready to meet the 
issue when it is forced upon us. 


{ 
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The opposition to a large standing army, but the desire 
for protection, with a minimum of service, is so univer- 
sally accepted in the United States as to require no sup- 
porting word whatever. It is only necessary to consider 
the effect upon our military policy. If public sentiment is 
so opposed to a large standing army, by elimination, our 
legislation must provide for a small one. What, then, 
governs its size? What are the peace time necessi- 
ties for professional soldiers? Briefly, they are as 
follows: The Regular Army must be large enough 
to (a) garrison our colonies, (b) protect our southern 
border, (c) furnish small expeditional forces for 
minor campaigns, (d) guard and care for our military 
property and equipment, and (e) do such training and 
administration of other forces as cannot be handled by the 
officers of those forces. 

An army of a size adequate only for the above mentioned 
duties manifestly will not be large enough to give the nation 
the preparation for war that it desires. It must be supple- 
mented by some other force—and there is only one other 
kind of force known—a citizen soldiery. Fortunately, 
moreover, a citizen soldiery is the one force that meets the 
requirement of preparedness with a minimum of service. 
In consequence, we can reach only one conclusion—that our 
military legislation must provide for a small standing army, 
supplemented by a large, efficient citizen soldiery. 

It is characteristic of the American pubilc to see effects, 
rather than causes. It sees, today, that we raised an army 
of over 3,000,000 men, trained them, equipped them, trans- 
ported a large proportion of them to Europe and with them 
added the strength that turned German victory into defeat. 
Because we did this with apparent success, and without 
undue effort or sacrifice the public has a tendency to think 
that in any war that may come, we can raise an army from 
our untrained or partially trained citizens, put them in the 
field and win the war. They overlook the fact that three 
powerful Allies, and many minor ones, were doing our 
fighting for us, while we spent a year in getting our army 
ready to put into the field. Had we alone been compelled 
to fight a powerful nation like Germany at the same time 
that we were building great ‘cantonments, selecting and 
drafting men, training officers, and manufacturing ma- 
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terial, we would have learned a very sad lesson. Should 
we have been invaded by a strong army during our year of 
preparation, the very preparation would have been almost 
impossible and defeat would have stared us in the face. 

We may not always have powerful allies to fight while 
we are getting ready, and, therefore, we must be able to 
put a force into the field immediately on the opening of 
hostilities. It is thought that few who know of the mar- 
velous mobilizations of Europe will question the statement 
that we should have at the very least 500,000 combatant 
troops ready to mobilize in a period that would be counted 
in hours after declaration of war—and that we should have 
another 500,000 men able to be mobilized in a period of 
days thereafter. 

At first thought this may seem impracticable if we are 
to have a small standing army, but, as a matter of fact there 
is one, and just one, sure way in which it may be accom- 
plished, i. e., by making the Regular Army a small, quickly 
expandable, skeletonized unit at peace strength, with a 
carefully planned and tried out system of instantaneous 
conversion to a completely equipped and trained war 
strength. 

In order that we may have a force of at least 500,000 
men ready to move immediately on the outbreak of war, 
one of the first essentials is that we maintain the divisional 
organization in peace. To keep the standing army small, 
these divisions may be maintained at a peace strength of 
from one-third to one-half of the war strength, with both 
officers and men of a trained citizen soldiery actually 
assigned to regiments and companies or corresponding 
units, ready to join the colors the instant that the necessity 
should arise. Not only must these citizen soldiers be 
trained and assigned to organized units before an emerg- 
ency arises, but their arms, clothing, equipment and all the 
impedimenta of war must be with the unit, only awaiting 
the arrival of the citizen soldier who is to use them. 

Under that system, we can have a small Regular Army 
and yet be ready to meet an enemy on the outbreak of war. 
Assuming that the Regular Army strength be fixed at from 
200,000 to 275,000 men, organized into from 15 to 20 skele- 
ton divisions, when war should be declared, presto!—we 
almost equal the dreams of William Jennings Bryan. 
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Overnight sufficient trained officers and men to give us the 
same number of divisions at war strength, change their 
clothes, pick up their arms and march off with the “ out- 
fits” in which they have been inactive members for some- 
time. 

How these citizen-soldiers would be trained will be 
considered later. Nor is it overlooked that such a plan 
would require a thorough, decentralized system of paper 
work, some time and effort on the part of the officers 
charged therewith, and probably the localization of units, 
i. e., the securing of all men for any certain organization 
from the same locality. We cannot carry any plan for ade- 
quate preparedness to success without thought and work 
and careful preparation and practice in peace. That such 
a plan can be carried out, however, is an actual proven 
fact. Moreover, it is the only way in which we can meet 
the popular demand for a small standing army combined 
with the ability to protect ourselves at the outset of war. 

The millions of men mobilized by Germany and by the 
Allies, and in fact the three million which it became neces- 
sary for the United States alone to put into the field, are 
ample indication that the 500,000 men above provided as 
our immediately available force would not be suf- 
ficient for our needs. In a short time any powerful enemy 
would be increasing the forces sent against us, and we would 
be compelled to meet the increase. If we keep the Regu- 
lar Army around the quarter million mark in peace, even 
when brought to war strength it will not be sufficient 
to meet our needs. For the next 500,000 or so men which 
we must have we can turn to the National Guard—but to 
a very different Guard from that of the past. The war 
proved two things about the Guard, namely that some of 
the finest fighting materia! in the country belonged thereto 
and, second, that owing to its impossible and faulty system, 
the Guard.contained a very large proportion of inefficients, 
as to officers, as to men and as to units. 

Other things being equal, it is absurd to expect an ama- 
teur soldier, on part time and with many civil interests, to 
become as efficient as a professional one. There are numer- 
ous exceptions to this rule, in the form of men who 
love the work so much that they devote most of their time 
thereto, and who make up in enthusiasm what they lose 
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through lack of time. These exceptions, however, are not 
numerous enough to make it advisable to rely on a National 
Guard whose required training consists solely of some fifty 
evening drills per year and a week or ten days in summer 
camp. No citizen soldiery so trained can be counted upon 
to furnish our second 500,000 men within a reasonably short 
time after the outbreak of war. 

That fact, however, does not prevent us from finding 
in the National Guard the very force that we are looking 
for. At the present day a large number of both the officers 
and men of the Guard are soldiers trained in war. In 
the future our Guard must be composed entirely of 
men who have had good previous training, which 
may have been secured in the late war, or under 
the training system hereinafter mentioned. The 
basic fact is that while we cannot train soldiers in the 
time which is available for the Guardsman, we can keep 
previously trained men in condition with that amount 
of work. Hence, in the new National Guard, it must be 
a requirement for either commission or enlistment that the 
applicants had a previous thorough military training. 

It is a well recognized military principle that a force 
composed of the armies of a single nation has the 
advantage over the forces of two or more allies. 
This old principle was proven once again in the 
past war. In that fact lies much of the impos- 
sibility of placing reliance on a National Guard 
which is controlled largely or in part by some half a hun- 
dred different States. Such control increases the disadvan- 
tages of a small number of allies, and increases it many- 
fold. In fact, under the opposing whims of two score and 
ten governors, State legislatures and adjutant generals, the 
National Guard is an absolute impossibility as an efficient 
military force. 

It is beside the question to argue that the War Depart- 
ment and the Regular Army have done this or that wrong. 
If the War Department has done wrong there is hope that 
its errors may be corrected, but there is no hope of correct- 
ing the errors of fifty little war departments, in fifty States, 
under fifty semi-independent governments. 

We must have but one army—the army—and it 
must be controlled by but one government, the United 
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States Government. In that army there is plenty of need 
for all good officers and men, whether they be Regulars, 
Guardsmen or Training Camp officers, and there is no 
reason why all should not be members thereof, and be well 
treated therein. 

We would not for a moment consider crossing the ocean 
on a ship whose officers and crew were composed of cow- 
boys who had never before seen the ocean. We would not 
travel on a railroad manned by chorus men. We would 
not send our loved ones to a butcher when they required 
a serious operation. By all means then, we should not 
trust ourselves or our youths in the most dangerous of all 
pursuits under untrained officers and supported by 
untrained companions. If even we are careless as to the 
additional deaths which such a policy must result in, we 
must consider the fact that an army composed of untrained 
men is likely to fail in its purpose of victory and be useless 
as a means of preparedness. When our soldiers go into 
battle they must know the art of war, and, to be ready to 
protect us at the outset of hostilities, they must be trained 
in time of peace. 
~ It will have been noted that the entire army which has 
been planned herein has depended upon the “ trained citi- 
zen-soldier.” ‘The men who are to bring our small regular 
force from peace to war strength are “ trained citizen-sol- 
diers.” The men who are to furnish the officers and 
enlisted personnel for the new Guard are “ trained citizen- 
soldiers.” From whence are these to come? 

Needless to state, to secure a sufficient flow of trained 
citizens for these’ purposes we must have universal com- 
pulsory training of all male citizens on their reaching a 
certain age. All the opposing branches of our service agree 
that we must have such training if we are to have any 
reasonably efficient preparedness. Furthermore about 
4,000,000 young men, and a like number of families of 
young men will attest the fact that military training is not 
only valuable for the purpose of preparedness, but also is 
of inestimable value to the individual in his civil life and, 
in consequence, to the nation. 

On reaching a certain age, which the General Staff has 
set at nineteen years, all male citizens not exempted for 
good reasons, should be required to undergo a period of 
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intensive training. No one has suggested that the period 
required for this purposc should be less than three months, 
and it is believed that three months was selected as a con- 
cession on the part of the military authorities and not 
because any officer seriously considered that it would be 
adequate for an untrained man to become a trained private 
soldier. However, assuming that three months will suf- 
fice, each year we would train about 650,000 young 
men. At the conclusion of this training these men would 
be enrolled in one of three forces, (a) as an inactive mem- 
ber of the Regular Army, (b) as a member of the National 
Guard, or (c) as a member of the general, unorganized 
reserve. It is in this manner that the enlisted men of the 
trained citizen-soldiery would be secured. 

Not only do men require training, however, but so, also, 
do units and the officers who must command units. Further- 
more, these units and their officers must have practice at 
war strength, and must have manoeuvers of large tactical 
organizations under conditions approximating those of 
war. This is absolutely necessary if our army is to func- 
tion properly as a fighting force when war is suddenly 
thrust upon it. The only way that such practice in han- 
dling war strength units could be secured under a skeleton 
army policy would be to have the citizen soldier take his 
individual training during his first year, and, when 
enrolled as an inactive member of the Regular Army, 
or as a member of the National Guard, to require that he 
join the colors for a short period of manoeuvering and large 
unit training in the following year. In this way, not only 
would the officers be practiced in handling their units at 
war strength, but the army would actually be mobilized at 
stated intervals, and there would be removed all obstacles 
to a smooth and rapid mobilization in time of war. 

There remains the problem of securing and training the 
officers. In the initial plans for the organization of the sin- 
gle army which this nation should have, use should be made 
of all officers of the Regular Army, the National Guard or 
the Reserve Corps who have demonstrated, or who can 
demonstrate that they are fitted to act in the rank which 
they may hold. Thereafter, we could rely upon the remain- 
ing sources of officers, i. e., West Point, the private mili- 
tary schools, the ranks of the Regular Army, and to these 
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we could add those young men who after completing their 
period of compulsory training, volunteer, and are found fit 
for additional training as officer candidates. 

For years the infantry, cavalry and artillery have fought 
each other, each trying to show the need for increases in 
its arm, for the simple reason that an increase in the arm 
meant a corresponding increase in the number of officers, 
and therefore promotion for those concerned. In the same 
way the Regular has always contended that the Army must 
be a closed corporation as to commissions, and that no other 
kind of officers, no matter how worthy, should be per- 
mitted to be commissioned in the army except in the lowest 
grade—because every outsider placed other than in 
the lowest grade would mean that those under him were 
just that much further from promotion. Finally, the army 
always has, and always will be a strong supporter of a large 
standing force, not only because such a force means pre- 
paredness, but because it means more officers, and more 
rank for those already in the service. 

These facts do not reflect upon the army officer, but 
rather on the nation. The truth is that these increases of 
troops not only mean promotion to the officer, but they 
determine his rate of pay. Unfortunately, moreover, the 
rate of pay to an officer of the army is so low compared 
with that of men of corresponding attainment in civil life, 
that, in duty to himself and his family, every question which 
is likely to affect his pay becomes a vital and a paramount 
one. At the present time the army officer is miserably 
underpaid and the question of the army’s size has become 
a question which will determine whether or not he can 
give his family the bare necessities of their station of life. 
Naturally, then, we must expect the Regular Army man to 
be prejudiced in favor of a large army. It may not be 
conscious, but it cannot possibly be other than so. 

The solution of this lies in two very simple changes. 
First, we should make the pay of our officers equal to that 
of civilians in corresponding stations of life, so that at the 
lowest rate they could meet their obiigations and support 
their families, and, second, we should make the rate of pay 
dependent on the length of service of the officer, and not 
upon his rank or upon the size of the army or any arm 
thereof. Then only the hollow honor of the insignia worn 
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upon the shoulder would depend upon the increase or 
decrease of any arm or upon the size of the standing forces. 
The welfare of all those persons whom an officer holds dear 
would be assured, and would no longer prejudice him in 
his thought toward the military policy of the nation. 

Again, the Guardsman and the Training Camp Officer 
have resented the distinctions made between the officers of 
these various branches of the service. If our officers are 
to have the unity and teamwork that is essential to a good 
military force, not only must we have but one army, but all 
its officers must be commissioned in but one army. 

Today there are thousands of temporary officers— 
Guardsmen, National Army men and Reservists—who are 
very anxious to get into the Regular Army and to have 
permanent service, and there are also a large number of 
Regular officers who desire to try their luck in civil life. 
At present it seems doubtful whether or not there will be 
a place for the temporary officer in the Regular service, 
On the other hand, the Regular hesitates to try civil life 
because he feels that, should it not be a success, he will be 
unable to get back into the army. To overcome this situa- 
tion, to make our officers stop their partisan quarrels and 
to secure unity in the military service, every competent 
officer, be he Regular, Guardsman or Reservist, who so 
desires, should be commissioned an officer of the United 
States Army, on exactly equal terms. Then each officer 
should be given the privilege of applying for either active 
or inactive status, in accordance with their individual 
desires, providing, of course, that no officer now on active 
status ( feasdne Army) would be placed on the inactive 
list unless he so desired and vice versa. Thereafter, officers 
should have the privilege of making such application at 
will, and their requests should be granted where compat- 
ible with the best interests of the service. In such a man- 
ner, the Regular Army officer who desires to try his for- 
tunes in civil life would be able to do so, with a chance of 
being able to get back to active duty should later events make 
it necessary, and the temporary officer would be able to as- 
sume an active status and remain thereon should there be 
any need for his services. Congress, of course, would limit 
the total number of officers on active status, by its annual 
appropriations for the support of the army. 
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Several military bills are now before Congress, but 
none of them can meet our national requirements. Where 
they give preparedness, they are contrary to our national 
sentiments—where they meet our national sentiments, they 
fail to give us a military force that is ready to protect us 
at the outbreak of war. 

For instance, take the “ General Staff” bill. It pro- 
vides for a large standing Army which is contrary to our 
national traditions, and almost impossible of enactment. 
Again, while it provides for universal training it does not 
provide for any enrollment of those trained in a manner 
that would make them available to march the instant 
that war is declared. On the contrary, it leaves the 
question of selecting those to fight, of assigning them to 
units, their mobilization, their equipment and all the 
various details of forming the army, to be done after the 
emergency has arisen. In a word, it is a “ Big Army” bill 
yet falls short of a “ preparedness ” measure. 

The ten facts which have been given as affecting our 
military legislation are hardly subject to question. From 
them we can evolve only one military policy for the United 
States; viz., 

First: We must have Universal Military Training. 

Second: Our standing army must be a small force, 
organized by divisions, at Peace strength. 

Third: The Standing forces must be capable of instant 
conversion to a war strength of at least half a million men, 
by the addition of previously trained, enrolled and assigned 
citizens. 

Fourth: As a second line, available very shortly after 
the emergency arises, we must have a National Guard, 
under absolute Federal Control, and composed of officers 
and men who have been trained previous to their enroll- 
ment in this force. 

Fifth: The question of an officer’s livelihood must be 
separated from dependence on the size of the army or its 
branches. 

Sixth: The source of friction between officers of the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Reserve, must 
be reduced by commissioning them all in one army. 


RICHARD STOCKTON, JR. 


ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


THE increasing prominence of Jews in world affairs at 
a time of great upheaval and social evolution challenges 
the attention. Unless one happens to be an Anti-Semite, 
he finds nothing strange in the prominence of Jews in art, 
literature, finance, and all other branches of human inter- 
est. What cannot fail to impress all thoughtful observers, 
however, is the conspicuous role now being played by Jews 
as critics of the existing order of things. 

The question naturally arises whether this is due to 
superior intellectual abilities, to a finer idealism, to a 
rational discontent, or to some other distinctive character- 
istic. The increase of anti-Semitism in Europe, and the 
danger of pogroms on a large scale should arouse one’s 
apprehensions and compel one to ponder carefully the part 
now being played by Jews in this critical period of the his- 
tory of civilization. It is a problem which is causing the 
Jews themselves serious concern. It is a problem which 
ought to preoccupy the attention of their friends. The 
writer, who is conscious of no prejudices on the subject, has 
been compelled to give it earnest consideration in the 
course of his wanderings the past year and a half in the 
Near East, and in Central Europe, particularly in Hun- 
gary, where the problem has of late become acute. 

It is of particular interest to understand the aims and 
activities of Zionism, now that it has attained practical sig- 


nificance since the liberation of Palestine by the British, 


and the Balfour Declaration of December, 1918, promis- 
ing the country to the Jews as a “national home.” This 
Declaration had a dramatic effect on all Jews throughout 
the world. To many it was a second emancipation proc- 
lamation; to others, it was the fulfillment of Bible proph- 
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ecy; and it was the realization of the fondest dreams of 
those consecrated Zionists who from the time of Herzl had 
devoted themselves to the great cause. 

No time was lost in following up the conquest of Pales- 
tine with a special Zionist Mission sent with the official 
approval of the British Government and accompanied by 
representatives of the Foreign Office. 

This Mission occupied itself with thorough investiga- 
tions of all sorts; with the distribution of aid to needy Jews; 
with the political organization of local communities; with 
negotiations with the Arabs; with questions raised by the 
British military authorities in the occupied territory; and, 
in fact, with all problems affecting Jewish interests. For 
example, the question of the ownership of land in Palestine 
gave a good deal of concern, owing to the opposition of 
Moslems and Christians to the sale of any property to the 
Jews. Future boundaries and ports, and political relations 
with contiguous peoples were considered by the Mission. 
The foundation of a great Jewish University on the Mount 
of Olives where instruction is to be entirely in Hebrew was 
the object_of special attention. 

With regard to the political aims of Zionists there is 
some divergence of opinion. It is evident, of course, that 
Zionists have always sought to establish an asylum for per- 
secuted Jews. But the Balfour Declaration spoke of a 
“ national home” for the race. This has been interpreted 
by leading Zionists as having no political significance, but 
meaning merely a “ cultural center.” They deny any pre- 
tensions for the establishment of an independent Jewish 
State, and ask only an opportunity for free development 
under a liberal régime. 

This definition of their aims and the attempt to dena- 
ture the meaning of the term national do not harmonize 
with the more casual and natural utterances of Zionists 
concerning their hopes and aims. When they speak of the 
“historic rights” of Jews to Palestine, of the future boun- 
daries of the country, and of the fulfillment of Biblical 
prophecies, there is no doubt whatever that they have in 
mind the ultimate creation of a Jewish State. When Zion- 
ists disclaim any such intentions, they may not be open to 
the charge of insincerity, but they certainly are unable to 
accept the logic of their own implications. 
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As to the religious aims of the Zionists, though there 
are some who deny any religious motive whatever, it is 
quite evident that the restoration of Zion is not regarded by 
them merely as an historic reparation, but as the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. A prominent Zionist said to the writer 
in Jerusalem that Zionism could have no justification unless 
the religious motive were predominant. Another Zionist 
stated that they desired a political order where it would 
be possible once again to apply the municipal ordinances 
of Moses. That a theocratic State is contemplated by many 
Jews is quite apparent. It is the very reason, in fact, why 
some Jews are strong Anti-Zionists. 

On the other hand the most vigorous opposition to 
Zionism comes from the so-called “ Rabbinical School” 
composed of those orthodox Jews who believe that Jehovah 
will restore Zion to His chosen people only by spiritual 
agencies—through the literal fulfillment of Messianic 
prophecy. Great pressure has been brought to bear on 
these objectors to overcome their scruples. Arguments 
were actually adduced to demonstrate that the British 
might properly be considered as the realization of Mes- 
sianic hopes! Whatever the viewpoint of individual Zion- 
ists, it would be quite impossible to deny a strong religious 
character to the whole movement for the re-establishment 
of a “national home.” 

Another motive animates some Zionists, as evinced by 
the “ Pittsburg programme,” adopted recently by Amer- 
ican Zionists, which has been said to suggest “ both the com- 
munism of the ancient Hebrew theocracy and the social 
radicalism to which many modern Jews take kindly.” 
This programme provides for “ the ownership and control 
of the land and of all natural resources, and of all public 
utilities by the whole people”; and for the application of 


the “co-operative principle . . . in the organization of 
all agricultural, industrial, commercial, and financial 
undertakings.” 


Whatever the special motives of individual Jews for 
supporting Zionism, whether humanitarian, religious, eco- 
nomic, Socialistic, political, or otherwise, they are 
practically all united in one supreme, compelling motive, 
namely, the preservation of the solidarity of the Jewish 
race. Throughout the arguments and utterances of Zion- 
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ists one constantly finds recurring the idea that a Jewish 
State would serve as a rallying point, and arrest the process 
of assimilation of Jews in certain liberal countries. It is 
curious to note that while Zionists naturally are greatly 
concerned over the persecutions of Jews in illiberal coun- 
tries, they are seriously alarmed over this danger of assimi- 
lation, this definite secession from Jewry of many members 
of their race. Persecution strengthens racial solidarity: 
tolerance undermines it. 

On the other hand a considerable number of Jews seem 
to resent any attempt to coerce them morally into the sup- 
port of a Jewish State in order to restrain them from 
losing their racial identity. Knowing how distrusted 
and hated have been those hybrid citizens owing a 
double allegiance, or those pacifists, or vague inter- 
nationalists without a country, or—worse  still—those 
Socialistic agitators who recognize the compulsion 
of no local allegiance, such Jewish anti-Zionists are 
naturally most alarmed over what seems to them 
a dangerous tendency in the Zionist movement. They 
are willing to help generously and sympathetically their 
oppressed brethren, but they are too loyal to the countries 
of their adoption to be willing to divide their patriotic 
devotion. Furthermore, they realize—many of them—how 
powerfully this racial compulsion, with its rigid hostility 
to intermarriage between Jew and Gentile, operates as a 
barrier to assimilation, and as a deep-seated cause of anti- 
Semitism. Few non-Jews seem to realize the force of this 
sense of racial solidarity. It is the driving force of Zionism. 

As regarding the results attained by the Zionists, it is 
interesting—first of all—to note that in spite of Turkish 
opposition, the agricultural colonies established in various 
parts of Palestine have proved on the whole a decided suc- 
cess. The “Talmudic peasant” has become a reality. 
Wonderful orange groves, vineyards, and fields of growing 
crops testify to the ability of the Jew to become a farmer. 
He has revealed also the potentialities of Palestine through 
scientific methods of agriculture, irrigation, and afforestra- 
tion, though it is doubtful whether the country could ever 
support more than two million inhabitants. 

The Zionists have organized politically a number of 
communities, such as the one at Jaffa known as Tel Aviv, 
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which have their own administration and local ordinances, 
subject naturally to the sovereign jurisdiction of Great 
Britain. These communities are exclusive in character and 
tend to widen the gulf between Jews on the one side, and 
Moslems and Christians on the other. 

The Zionists, as has been indicated, carried on formal 
political negotiations with the Arabs of the Hedjaz, and 
have tried to make provisions for the future relations of the 
Jewish State with its neighbors. As these negotiations were 
secret it is impossible to state with any certainty what pre- 
cise results were attained. The mere fact that they were 
entered into is of significance. 

There is no denying that the Zionist movement has 
aroused serious apprehensions and fierce prejudices among 
the Moslems and Christians. The Zionist Mission ‘endeav- 
ored in vain to reassure them that no political aims were 
entertained, and gave every guarantee for the inviolability 
of their privileges and rights. The publicity and the thor- 
ough organization of the Zionist propaganda had served 
only to alarm Christians and Moslems alike. They united 
together in a mutual determination to prevent the acquisi- 
tion of land by the Zionists. A storm of fury was awakened 
in Jerusalem by the efforts of the Jewish community to 
acquire property in the neighborhood of the well known 
“wailing place” adjoining the sacred Temple Area. 
Individual Jews, moreover, in their natural exultation over 
British recognition and promises, made the situation worse 
by foolish boastings as to what would happen when the 
Jewish State would be established. 

The Grand Mufti, the Moslem judge in Jerusalem, 
stated to the writer that no one could have said a word in 
opposition if the Zionists had merely asked the privilege 
of settling down in Palestine under a liberal régime such 
as the British might institute. But he went on to state that 
the formidable character of the Zionist propaganda as 
evinced by the activities of the special Mission had awak- 
ened great fear, and stirred up prejudices long quiescent. 
This is undeniably and lamentably true. The Near East 
has long been a haven for the Jew, but Zionism has evoked 
a spirit of distrust and hostility greatly to be deplored. It 
has already caused the British authorities considerable 
embarrassment. 
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Unless the Zionists are prepared to recognize this situ- 
ation and to moderate their aims and pretensions, this wave 
of anti-Semitism is bound to increase in strength. Their 
basic mistake is to assume that Palestine is primarily a 
Jewish problem. They would appear to ignore nearly two 
thousand years crowded full of history which has made of 
Palestine a true Holy Land for Moslems and Christians 
alike, as well as for the Jews. They do nat seem to realize 
the depth of sentiment which from the time of the Empress 
Helena down through the Crusade and to the present day 
has endeared Palestine to Christendom with blood and tears. 
They do not appear to sense the fierce anger that surges up 
when it is suggested in a disguised form to give the Jews 
the predominant interest and control in the Holy Land. 
They do not realize that their very assurances of guarantees 
for the sanctity of the “ holy places” are most offensive to 
Christians and Moslems. ‘There exists an instinctive re- 
ligious resentment towards the Jews which they would do 
well never to excite. 

Such being the regrettable though quite logical situation, 
the only answer to the Zionists would seem to be that they 
should cease to speak of “ historic rights’; should ask for 
no special privileges; but should recognize the insurmount- 
able fact that Palestine, like ancient Elis, has become a 
sacred international precinct. It is a place so full of senti- 
ment that political aspirations must be subordinated to 
respect for religious traditions and attachments. There 
must be a unity of aim between Moslems, Jews, and 
Christians. They must effectively safeguard and cherish 
the interests of all. The object in view must not be a 
“national home” for the Jews, but an international home 
for all who hold Palestine dear. In this age of internation- 
alism, here, at least, is the place above all others to 
internationalize. Here is the place for the healing of the 
nations, for the possible realization of a unity of faith that 
shall draw all men together in one true brotherhood. 

To revert to the problem propounded at the outset, the 
prominence of the Jew in modern reform movements, par- 
ticularly in Socialistic and Bolshevistic attempts to over- 
throw the existing order of things, is not easy to explain. 
Granted his rare intellectual powers, his warmth of imag- 
ination, his natural radicalism, all this would not seem suffi- 
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cient to explain his conspicuous activity at this time. Not 
that he is playing consciously an ulterior or sinister role: 
far from it! But one is led to believe that the Jew is restless, 
and by nature detached from most nationalistic interests 
because of his sense of racial solidarity that militates against 
his taking deep root in any community. He feels himself 
truly an Ishmaelite. He does not stand in the midst of 
growing grain, or with his sheep on mountain slopes and 
say “all this is mine, these fields, these loved valleys, and 
rough crags.” He has not actually become assimilated as a 
race in any country. This thing we term Christian civiliza- 
tion is something alien to him. He would readily welcome 
a new social order with enthusiasm and erect a new altar 
to an “ unknown God.” His spirit is restless; his intellect 
wrestles with fresh problems; his imagination leads him to 
pursue wonderful visions. 

This may explain in large measure the prominence of so 
many Jews in the great social evolution now going on. And 
this too may explain the reason for the alarming recrudes- 
cence of the spirit of anti-Semitism in such countries as Rus- 
sia and Hungary where Jews have unfortunately been 
conspicuous among the Bolshevists. 

And this is why the Zionists at this critical period, it 
seems to the writer, should do all in their power to avoid 
awakening the spirit of anti-Semitism where it has long 
been ignored and where it never should be permitted to 
have a foothold. This is no time to advance Jewish nation- 
alistic or special rights: it is a time to insist on common 
interests, sufferings, hopes, and aspirations. With such a 
spirit the Jews may find in Palestine the opportunity to play 
their supreme role in history as the mediators among men 
of all races and nations. 

PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN. 
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BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 
PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 


DURING the winter of 1917-18, Roosevelt never relaxed 
his criticism of President Wilson’s dilatory and evasive pol- 
icy, or his efforts to arouse the American people to a sense 
of their duty to civilization. By this time the President 
himself felt that it was safe for him to speak up in behalf 
of Americanism. The year before, Roosevelt having been 
assured that it would be dangerous to make American and . 
pro-Ally speeches in the Middle West, went straight to the 
so-called German cities, and was most enthusiastically 
received where it had been predicted he would be hooted 
and even mobbed. President Wilson ventured to follow 
him some time later, and suffered no harm. By the sum- 
mer of 1916 he became almost reckless, as it seemed, in his 
utterances. He said to the graduating cadets at West Point: 
““ My conception of America is a conception of infinite dig- 
nity, along with quiet, unquestionable power. I ask you, 
gentlemen, to join with me in that conception, and let us 
all in our several spheres be soldiers together to realize 
it.”* Once he declared that he too came of fighting blood. 
Meanwhile, however, the German submarines went on 
sinking ships; Bernstorff made his frequent calls of studied 
impudence at the White House; German agents blew up 
munitions factories and the warehouses where shells were 
stored before shipment; and the process of spreading Prus- 
sian gangrene throughout our country went on still longer 
unchecked. 

Worse than this, the military situation in Europe was 
almost disheartening. Imperial Russia had disappeared 
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and the Germans were preparing to carve up the vast 
amorphous Russian carcass. Having driven their way 
through the Balkans to Constantinople they were on the 
point of opening their boasted direct route from Berlin to 
Bagdad. England, France and Italy, began to feel war- 
weary. The German submarines threatened to cut off their 
supplies of food, and unless the Allied countries could be 
succored they might be starved into making peace. When 
they looked across the Atlantic they beheld this mighty 
Republic leaving them in the lurch, too busy piling up mil- 
lions of dollars drawn from the Allies in their distress to 
heed that distress, and drugging their compunctions, if 
they had any, by saying to themselves that a nation may be 
“too proud to fight,” and that they had the best authority 
for remembering that they must remain “ neutral even in 
thought.” 

I need not describe in detail what Roosevelt thought 
of this. He himself expressed his scorn for making war 
by rhetoric. He knew that a man may boast of coming of 
fighting blood, and come so late that all the fighting quality 
in the blood has evaporated. Could not many of the 
Pacifists trace back to Revolutionary and to Puritan ances- 
tors, who fought as they prayed, without hesitation or 
doubt, for the Lord of Hosts? They could, and their pres- 
ent attitude simply made their shame the greater. The 
Colonel had said very early in the conflict: “I do not 
believe that the firm assertion of our rights means war, but 
in any event, it is well to remember there are things worse 
than war.” In 1917 he declared: “ For two years after the 
Lusitania was sunk, we continued to fawn on the blood- 
stained murderers of our people, we were false to ourselves 
and we were false to the cause of right and of liberty and 
democracy throughout the world.” He kept hammering 
at our need of preparation. He told a great audience at 
Detroit:' “ We first hysterically announced that we would 
not prepare because we were afraid that preparation might 
make us lose our vantage-ground as a peace-loving people. 
Then we became frightened and announced loudly that we 
ought to prepare; that the world was on fire; that our 
national structure was in danger of catching aflame; and 
that we must immediately make ready. Then we turned 
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another somersault and abandoned all talk of preparedness ; 
and we never did anything more than talk.” 

At last, at the beginning of 1917, the German truculence 
became too great even for President Wilson to palliate. 
The Kaiser, whose atrocious submarine policy had already 
failed, decided that it could be made to succeed by increas- 
ing its horror. He proposed to sink indiscriminately all 
ships, whether neutral or enemy; but out of his Imperial 
generosity he would allow the Americans to send one ship 
a week to Falmouth, England, provided it followed a cer- 
tain line marked out by him on the chart, flew a certain 
flag, and was painted a color which he specified. -As late 
as December 18, 1916, the President had put forth a mes- 
sage only less startling than his “ too-proud-to-fight” dic- 
tum, in which he announced that the warring world must 
plan for a “ peace without victory ” if it would hope to end 
the war at all. “ Peace without victory” would mean, of 
course, a peace favorable to Germany. But the Germans, 
with characteristic stupidity, instead of using even a spe- 
cious courtesy towards the President who had been long- 
suffering in their favor, immediately sent out their “ Once- 
a-week-to-Falmouth” order. Perhaps they thought that 
Mr. Wilson would consent even to that. 

President Wilson’s friends have assured us that he 
devotes himself to finding out what the American people 
wants and then in doing it. He soon learned what the 
American people wanted, after it understood the purport 
of the “ Once-a-week-to-Falmouth” order. And after the 
interchange of two or three more notes, he broke off rela- 
tions with Germany on April 6, 1917. At last, at the 
eleventh hour, the United States by President Wilson’s con- 
sent joined the great alliance of free nations in their life- 
and-death struggle to make the world safe for Democracy. 

Now the President had to prepare for war, and prepare 
in haste, which rendered careful plans and economy impos- 
sible. At the start, there was much debate over the employ- 
ment of Volunteers, the rating of Regulars, and the carry- 
ing out of a selective draft. 

True to his policy of timidity and evasion President 
Wilson did not openly declare war on Germany, but 
allowed us to drift into a state of war; so executives who 
do not wish either to sign or veto a bill let it become a law 
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without their signatures. His Secretary of War, Lindley 
M. Garrison, the only member of his Cabinet who had 
marked ability, had resigned the year before, having 
apparently found the official atmosphere uncongenial. At 
the Plattsburg camp, commanded by General Leonard 
Wood, Colonel Roosevelt made a speech of ringing patriot- 
ism and of unveiled criticism of the lack of energy 
in the Administration. It was not a politic thing to do, 
although there seems to have been some confusion between 
what the Colonel said to the Volunteers in camp, and what 
he said that same evening to a gathering of civilians in 
the town. The indiscretion, however, gave the Adminis- 
tration the opportunity it had been waiting for; but, being 
unable to punish Roosevelt, it severely reprimanded Gen- 
eral Wood, who had not been aware of what the Colonel 
intended to say. Indeed, the offensive remarks seem to 
have been extemporaneous, because, as it was too dark for 
him to read his prepared speech, he spoke impromptu. In 
any event, Secretary Garrison had due notice that Roose- 
velt was to speak, and if he had had any doubts he should 
have sent word to General Wood to cancel the engagement. 
The Administration made as much as it could out of this im- 
propriety, but the public saw the humor of it, because it 
knew that Secretary Garrison agreed with Roosevelt and 
Wood in their crusade for preparedness. Later, when Mr. 
Garrison resigned, President Wilson put Mr. Newton D. 
Baker, a Pacifist, in his place, and after war came the mili- 
tary preparation and direction of the United States were 
entrusted to him. 

But it does not belong to this biographical sketch to nar- 
rate the story of the American conduct of the war under 
the Wilson Administration. 

To Roosevelt, the vital fact was that war was at hand, 
the great object for which he had striven during two years 
and eight months, the participation in the war which would 
redeem the honor of the United States, call forth the 
courage of its citizens, make Americans alone dominant in 
America and so purge this Republic of the taints of pro- 
Germanism, of commercial greed, and of ignoble worship 
of material safety, that it could take its part again at the 
head of the democracies of the world. He thanked God 
that his country could stand out again untarnished. And 
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then a great exultation came over him, as he believed that 
at last he himself having put on his sword, would be 
allowed to join the American army bound overseas, share 
its dangers and glories in the field, and, if Fate so willed 
it, pay with his body the debt of patriotism which nothing 
else could pay. He wrote immediately to the War Depart- 
ment, offering his services and agreeing to raise a division 
or more of Volunteers, to be sent to the front with the 
briefest delay. But Secretary Baker replied that without 
authorization by Congress, he could not accept such bodies 
of Volunteers. On being pressed further, Mr. Baker 
replied that the War College Division of the General Staff 
wished the officers of the Regular Army to be kept at home, 
in order to train new men, and then to lead the first con- 
tingents which might go abroad." 

Meanwhile, at the first suggestion that Roosevelt might 
head a body of troops himself, letters poured upon him 
from every State in the Union, from men of all classes eager 
to serve under him, and eager, in this way, to wipe out the 
shame which they felt the Administration, by its delays 
and supineness, had put upon the nation. Then Congress 
passed the Draft Law, and, on May 18, Roosevelt appealed 
again, this time directly to President Wilson, offering to 
raise four divisions. The President, in a public statement, 
declared that purely military reasons caused him to reject 
the plan. In a telegram to Colonel Roosevelt he said that 
his action was “ based entirely upon imperative considera- 
tions of public policy, and not upon personal or private 
choice.” Roosevelt summed up the contention with this 
flat contradiction: “ President Wilson’s reasons for refus- 
ing my offer had nothing to do either with military con- 
siderations or with public needs.” 

Roosevelt issued an announcement to the men who had 
applied for service under him—they were said already to 
number over 300,000—regretting that they could not all 
go together on their country’s errand, and brushing aside 
the insinuation of his enemies that he was merely seeking 
political and selfish ends. That is a charge, of course, to 
which all of our statesmen, from Washington down, have 
been exposed. Its final refutation comes from examining 
the entire public career and the character of the person 


*The entire correspondence between Roosevelt and President Wilson and Secreta 


Baker is given in The Foes of Our Own Household, by Theodore Roosevelt, pp. 304-47, 
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accused. To any one who knew what Roosevelt’s life had 
been, and who knew how poignantly he felt the national 
dangers and humiliation of the past three years, the idca 
that he was playing politics, and merely pretending to be 
terribly in earnest as a patriot, is grotesque. And I believe 
that no greater disappointment ever came to him than when 
he was prohibited from going out to battle in 1917. 

Mr. Wilson and the obsolescent members of the Gen- 
eral Staff had obviously a plausible reason when they said 
that the European War was not an affair for amateurs; 
that no troops, however brave and willing, could, like the 
Rough Riders in the Spanish War, be fitted for action in 
a month. Only by long drill and by the codrdination of all 
branches of the service, organized on a vaster scale than 
the world had ever seen before, and commanded by experts, 
could an army enter the field with any hope of holding its 
own against the veteran armies of Europe. 

We may accept this plea, but the fact remains that 
President Wilson refused to make the very obvious use of 
Roosevelt which he might have made. Roosevelt was 
known throughout the world as the incarnation of Ameri- 
canism. If he had been sent to Europe in April, 1917, 
when he first requested, with only a corporal’s guard to 
attend him, he would have been a visible proof to the masses 
in England, in France, and in Italy, that the United States 
had actually joined the Allies. He would have been the 
forerunner of the armies that were to follow, and his pres- 
ence would have heartened immensely the then sorely per- 
plexed, if not discouraged, populations which the Hun 
seemed sure to overwhelm. 

But President Wilson had shown no desire to employ 
any American on any task where he might get credit which 
the President coveted for himself. In his Cabinet, his rule 
was to appoint only mediocre or third-class persons, whose 
opinions he did not think it necessary to consult. It was 
quite unlikely, therefore, that he would give Roosevelt any 
chance to shine in the service of the country, for Roose- 
velt was not only his political opponent, but his most 
formidable critic, who had laid bare the weakness of the 
Wilson régime. When Cavour was assembling all the ele- 
ments in Italy to undertake the great struggle for Italian 
liberty and independence, he adroitly secured the codp- 
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eration of Garibaldi and his followers, although Garibaldi 
had declared himself the personal enemy of Cavour. Per- 
sonal enemy or not, Cavour would have him as a symbol, 
and Garibaldi’s concurrence proved of immense value to 
Italy. So would that of Roosevelt have proved to the 
Allies if he had been officially accredited by President 
Wilson. But Cavour was a statesman, who looked far 
ahead, a patriot uninfluenced by personal likes and dislikes. 

Roosevelt felt his own deprivation mightily, but the 
shutting out of General Leonard Wood roused his anger— 
all injustice roused his anger. As the motive for General 
Wood’s exclusion was not frankly avowed, the public 
naturally drew its own inferences. To him, more than to 
any other American, we owed what little preparation for 
war existed when we entered the war. He founded the 
Plattsburg Camp; he preached very solemnly our needs 
and our dangers; and he did these things at the very period 
when President Wilson was assuring the country that we 
ought not to think of preparing. Doubtless, in 1919, Mr. 
Wilson would be glad to have those sayings of his, and 
many others—including the “ too-proud to fight,” the lau- 
dation of German “ humanity and justice,” the “ war-mad 
Europe,” whose ravings did not concern us, the “ peace 
without victory” forgotten; but that cannot be, and they 
rise to accuse him now. Macbeth did not welcome the inop- 
portune visit of the Murderers and of Banquo’s Ghost at 
his banquet. 

General Wood had to be disciplined for allowing Colo- 
nel Roosevelt to make his impolitic speech to the Platts- 
burg Volunteers; he was accordingly removed from his 
New York headquarters to the South and then to Camp 
Funston in Kansas. It was even proposed to relegate him 
to the Philippines. When our troops began to go to France, 
he earnestly hoped to accompany them. There were whis- 
pers that he was physically unfit for the stress of active 
war: but the most diligent physical examination by Army 
surgeons who would have overlooked no defects, showed 
him to be a man of astonishing health and vigor, as sound 
as hickory. On the technical side, the best military experts 
regarded him as the best general officer in the American 
army. Nevertheless, in spite of his physical and military 
qualifications, President Wilson rejected him. Why? The 
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unsympathetic asserted that Mr. Wilson took care to assign 
no conspicuous officer to service abroad who might win 
laurels which would bring him forward as a Presidential 
possibility in 1920. On the other hand, cynics, remember- 
ing the immemorial jealousy between the Regulars and 
Volunteers in both the Army and Navy, declared that an 
outsider like General Wood, who had not come into the 
Army through West Point, could expect no fairer treat- 
ment from the Staff which his achievements and irregular 
promotion had incensed. History may be trusted to judge 
equitably on whom to place the blame. But as Americans 
recede from the event, their amazement will increase that 
any personal pique or class jealousy should have deprived 
the United States from using the soldier best equipped for 
war at the point where war was raging.’ 

While Roosevelt could not denounce the Administra- 
tion for disbarring himself from military service abroad, 
he could, and did, attack it for its treatment of General 
Wood, treatment which both did injustice to a brave and 
very competent soldier and deprived our Army in its need 
of a precious source of strength. Perhaps he drew some 
grim amusement from the banal utterances of the Honor- 
able Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, whom he fre- 
quently referred to with appropriate comment. Two 
months after we entered the war, Mr. Baker issued an 
official bulletin in which he admitted the “ difficulty, dis- 
order, and confusion in getting things started, but,” he said, 
“it is a happy confusion. I delight in the fact that when 
we entered this war we were not, like our adversary, ready 
for it, anxious for it, prepared for it, and inviting it. Ac- 
customed to peace, we were not ready.” Could any one, 
except a very young child at a soap-bubble party in the 
nursery, have spoken thus? But Mr. Baker was not a very 
young child, he was a Pacifist; he did not write from a 
nursery, but from the War Department of the United 
States. In the following October he announced with undis- 

1In June, 1918, Colonel Paul Azan, who came to this country to command the 
French officers who taught American Volunteers at Harvard, and subsequently was 
in the ‘United Btates, told me that the Camp and Division commanded by" General 

ood were easily the best in the country and that General Wood was the only General 
we had who in knowledge and oeey came up to the highest French standard. 
Colonel Azan added that he was suggesting to the French War Department to invite 
the United States Government to send General Wood to France, but this request, if 


ever made, was not follow 
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guised self-satisfaction: “ We are well on the way to the 
battle-field.” This was too much for Roosevelt, who wrote: 
“For comparison with this kind of military activity we 
must go back to the days of Tiglath-Pileser, Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Pharoah. The United States should adopt the 
standard of speed in war which belongs to the twentieth 
century A.D.; we should not be content with, and still less 
boast about, standards which were obsolete in the seven- 
teenth century B.C.” 

Roosevelt had now made a contract with the Metro- 
politan Magazine to furnish to it a monthly article on any 
topic he chose, and he was also writing for the Kansas City 
Star frequent, and often daily, editorial articles. Through 
these he gave vent to his passionate patriotism, and the 
reader who wishes to measure both the variety and the 
vigor of his polemics at this time should look through the 
files of those journals. But this work by no means limited 
his activity. As occasion stirred him, he dispatched his 
communications to other journals. He wrote letters, which 
were really elaborated arguments, to chance correspon- 
dents, and he made frequent addresses. The necessity of 
hurrying on the preparation of our Army and of backing 
up our troops with undivided enthusiasm were his main 
themes. 

But he delivered himself on other subjects almost 
equally important. He paid his respects to the “ Con- 
scientious Objector,” and he insisted at all times that “ Mur- 
der is not debatable.” “ Murder is murder,” he wrote Pro- 
fessor Felix Frankfurter, “ and it is rather more evil when 
committed in the name of a professed social movement.” 
Mr. Frankfurter was then acting, by appointment of Presi- 
dent Wilson, as counsel to a Mediation Commission, which 
was dealing with recent crimes of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. Anarchists, when arrested, had a suspicious 
way of professing that they espoused anarchism only as a 
“ philosophical” theory. Roosevelt branded several of the 
palliators of these—“ the Hearsts and La Follettes and 
Bergers and Hillquits,” and others—as reactionaries, as 
the “ Bolsheviki of America,” who directly abetted the vio- 
lent criminals by pleading for leniency for them on the 


* December 19, 1917, Letter printed in full in the Boston Herald, June 4, 1919. 
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ground that they were really only “ philosophical ” theor- 
ists. Roosevelt was not fooled by any such plea. “ When 
you,” he told Mr. Frankfurter, “as representing President 
Wilson, find yourself obliged to champion men of this 
stamp [the “ philosophical” criminals], you ought by 
unequivocal affirmative action to make it evident that you 
are sternly against their general and habitual line of con- 
duct.” 

So Roosevelt pursued, without resting, his campaign 
to stimulate the patriotic zeal of his countrymen and to 
rebuke the delays and blunders of the Administration. If 
any one had said that he was making rhetoric a substitute 
for warfare — the accusation with which he charged Presi- 
dent Wilson — he would have replied that Wilson con- 
demned him to use the pen instead of the sword. Forbidden 
to go himself, he felt supreme satisfaction in the going of 
all his four sons, and of his son-in-law, Dr. Richard Derby. 
They did honor to the Roosevelt name. Theodore, Jr., 
became a Lieutenant-Colonel, Kermit and Archibald be- 
came Captains; and Quentin, the youngest, a Lieutenant 
of Aviation, was killed in an air battle. 

Roosevelt was prevented from fighting in France, in- 
deed, but he was gratified to learn from good authority 
that his efforts in the spring of 1917 to secure a commission 
and lead troops overseas were the immediate cause of the 
sending of any American troops. President Wilson it was 
reported had no intention, when we went to war, of risking 
American lives over there, and the leisurely plans which 
he made for creating and training an army seemed to con- 
firm this report. But Roosevelt's insistence and the great 
mass of volunteers who begged to be allowed to join his 
divisions, if they were organized, awakened the President 
to the fact that the American people expected our country 
to give valid military support to the Allies, at death-grapple 
with the Hun. The visit in May, 1917, of a French Mission 
with Marshal Joffre at its head, and of an English Mission 
under Mr. Arthur Balfour, and their plain revelation of 
the dire distress of the French and British armies, forced 
Mr. Wilson to promise immediate help; for Joffre and 
Balfour made him understand that unless help came soon, 
it would come too late. So President Wilson, who hoped 
to go down in history as the Peacemaker of the World War, 
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and as the organizer of an American Army, which, without 
shedding a drop of blood, had brought peace about, was 
compelled to send the only too willing American soldiers, 
by the hundred thousand and the million, to join the Allied 
veterans in France. 


Persons who do not penetrate beneath the flickering sur- 
faces of life, regard these last years of Roosevelt’s as an anti- 
climax which he passed in eclipse; as if they were the eight 
lean and overshadowed years, following the splendid de- 
cade in which as Governor and President he had the world’s 
admiration and consent. But this view wholly miscon- 
ceives him. It takes a man who had proved himself to be 
the greatest moral force in the public life of the world, and 
drops him when he steps down from the seat of power. 
Now, of course, Theodore Roosevelt did not require to 
walk on a high platform or to sit in the equivalent of a 
throne in order to be Roosevelt; and if we would read the 
true meaning of his life we must understand that the years 
which followed 1910 were the culmination and crown of 
all that went before. 

He was a fighter from the days when, as a little boy, he 
fought the disease which threatened to make his existence 
puny and crippled. He was a fighter, and from his van- 
tage-ground as President, he fought so valiantly that the 
world took notice and he brought new ideals into the hearts 
of the American people. He was just as brave and re- 
sourceful and tenacious a fighter when he led the forlorn 
hope, as when he marched at the head of the Nation in his 
campaigns against corruption and the mercenaries of Mam- 
mon. During these later years he gave up everything — 
his ease, his probable restoration to power, the friendships 
that were very dear to him, even his party which no longer, 
as he thought, followed the path of righteousness, or desired 
righteous ends — for the Cause to which he had been dedi- 
cated since youth. Analyze his acts at any period, and 
you will find that they were determined by his loyalty to 
that Cause. 

And how could so great a soul exercise itself to the full, 
except by grappling with adversity? The prosperous days 
seemed to fit him like a skin, but only in these days of ap- 
parent thwarting and disappointment could he show him- 
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self equal to any blows of Fate. At first he struggled 
magnificently against crushing odds, asking no allowances 
and no favors. He founded and led the Progressive Party 
and, in 1912, received the most amazing popular tribute 
in our history. And he would have pushed on his work 
for that party had not the coming of the World War 
changed his perspective. Thenceforth, he devoted himself 
to saving civilization from the reptilian and atrocious Hun; 
that was a task, in comparison with which the fortune of 
a political party sank out of sight. 

His work demanded of him to rouse his countrymen 
from the apathy and indifference which a timid Adminis- 
tration breathed upon it, and from the lethargic slumber 
into which the pro-Germans drugged it. During four 
years, his was the one voice in the United States which 
could not be silenced. He was listened to everywhere. 
Men might agree with him or not, but they listened to him, 
and they trusted him. Never for a moment did they sus- 
pect that he was slyly working for the enemy, or for special 
interests here or abroad. 

He, the supreme American, spoke for America.and for 
the civilization which he believed America fulfilled. His 
attacks on the delays and the incompetence, on the faint- 
heartedness and contradictions of the Administration had 
no selfish object. His heart was wrenched by the humilia- 
tion into which the honor of the United States had been 
dragged. The greatest patriotic service which he could 
render was to lift it out of that slough, and he did. The 
best evidence that he was right lies in the fact that Presi- 
dent Wilson, tardily, reluctantly, adopted, one by one, 
Roosevelt's demands. He rejected Preparedness, when it 
could have been attained with comparative leisure; he ac- 
cepted it, when it had to be driven through at top speed. 
And so of the other vitally necessary things. He ceased to 
warn Americans that they must be neutral “even in 
thought”; he ceased to comfort them by the assurance that 
a nation may be “ too proud to fight”; he ceased to extul 
the “ justice and humanity of the Germans.” That he suf- 
fered these changes was owing to the fact that American 
public opinion, largely influenced by Roosevelt’s word and 
example, would not tolerate them any more. And Presi- 
dent Wilson, when he can, follows public opinion. 
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Roosevelt took personal pleasure in the bridging of the 
chasm which had opened between him and his former party 
intimates. On neither side was there recantation, but they 
could unite again on the question of the War and America’s 
duty towards it, which swallowed up partisan grievances. 
Many of the old-time Republicans who had broken polit- 
ically from Roosevelt in 1912, remained devoted personal 
friends, and they tried to reunite him and the discordant 
fragments. One of these friends was Colonel Robert 
Bacon, whom every one loved and trusted, a born concili- 
ator. He it was who brought Roosevelt and Senator Root 
together, after more than five years’ estrangement. He 
gave a luncheon, at which they and General Leonard Wood 
met, and they all soon fell into the old-time familiarity. 
Roosevelt urged vehemently his desire to go to France, and 
said that he would go as a private if he could not lead a regi- 
ment; that he was willing to die in France for the Cause. 
At which Mr. Root, with his characteristic wit, said: 
“Theodore, if you will promise to die there, Wilson will 
give you any commission you want, tomorrow.” 

Roosevelt never fully recovered from the infection which 
the fever he caught in Brazil left in his system. It man- 
fested itself in different ways and the one thing certain was 
that it could not be cured. He paid little attention to it 
except when it actually sent him to bed. In the winter of 
1918, it caused so serious an inflammation of the mastoid 
that he was taken to the hospital and had to undergo an 
operation. For several days his life hung by a thread. But, 
on his recovery, he went about as-usual, and the public was 
scarcely aware of his lowered condition. He wrote and 
spoke, and seemed to be acting with his customary vigor. 
That summer, however, on July 14th, his youngest son, 
Quentin, First Lieutenant in the 95th American Aero 
Squadron, was killed in an air battle near Chambray, 
France. The lost child is the dearest. Roosevelt said noth- 
ing, but he never got over Quentin’s loss. No doubt he often 
asked, in silence, why he, whose sands were nearly run, had 
not been taken and the youth, who had a lifetime to look 
forward to, had not been spared. The day after the news 
came, the New York State Republican Convention met at 
Saratoga. Roosevelt was to address it, and he walked up 
the aisle without hesitating, and spoke from the platform 
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as if he had no thoughts in his heart, except the political 
and patriotic exhortation which he poured out. 

He passed a part of the summer with his daughter, Mrs. 
Derby, on the coast of Maine; and in the early autumn, at 
Carnegie Hall, he made his last public speech, in behalf of 
Governor Whitman’s candidacy. A little after this, he 
appeared for the last time in public at a meeting in honor 
of a Negro hospital unit. In a few days another outbreak 
of the old infection caused his removal to the Roosevelt 
Hospital. The date was November 11th,—the day when 
the Armistice was signed. He remained at the hospital 
until Christmas Eve, often suffering acutely from inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, the name the physicians gave to the new 
form the infection took. He saw his friends for short inter- 
vals, he followed the news, and even dictated letters on 
public subjects, but his family understood that his mar- 
velous physical strength was being sadly exhausted. He 
longed to be taken home to Sagamore Hill, and when his 
doctors allowed him to go home, he was greatly cheered. 

To spend Christmas there, with his family, even though 
he had to spend it very quietly, delighted him. For ten 
days he seemed to be gaining, he read much, and dictated 
a good deal. On January 5th, he reviewed a book on 
pheasants and wrote also a little message to be read at the ‘ 
meeting of the American Defense Society, which he was 
unable to attend. That evening, he spent with the family, 
going to bed at eleven o’clock. “Put out the light, please,” 
he said to his attendant, James Amos, and no one heard his 
voice again. A little after four o’clock the next morning, 
Amos, noticing that he breathed strangely, called the nurse, 
and when they reached his bedside, Roosevelt was dead. 
A blood clot in his heart had killed him. Death had 
unbound Prometheus. 

By noon on that day, the 6th of January, 1919, the whole 
world knew of his death, and as the news sank in, the sense 
of an unspeakable void was felt everywhere. He was 
buried on January 8th, on a knoll in the small country 
graveyard, which he and Mrs. Roosevelt had long before 
selected, overlooking Oyster Bay and the waters of the 
Sound. His family and relatives and dear friends, and a 
few persons who represented State and Nation, the Rough 
Riders, and learned societies, attended the services in the 
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little church. Just as the coffin was being borne in, the sun 
came out and streamed through the stained-glass windows. 
“The services were most impressive in their simplicity, in 
their sense of intimacy, in the sentiment that filled the hour 
and the place of personal loss and of pride of possession of 
a priceless memory.” ‘The bearers took the coffin through 
the grove, with its bare trees and light sifting of snow, to 
the grave; and as it was committed, there were many sobs 
and tears of old and young. Rough Riders, who had fought 
by his side, cabinet ministers who had served with him, 
companions of his work and of his play-time, were all 
mourners now, and some of those men of affairs, who had 
done their utmost to wreck him eight years before, now 
knew that they had loved him, and they grieved as they 
realized what America and the world had lost. “Death 
had to take him sleeping,” said Vice-President Marshall; 
“for if Roosevelt had been awake, there would have been 
a fight.” 
WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 


THE END 


THE FAITH OF A NATURALIST | 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


TO say that man is as good as God would to most per- 
sons seem like blasphemy; but to say that man is as good 
as Nature would disturb no one. Man is a part of Nature, 
or a phase of Nature, and shares in what we call her im- 
perfections. But what is Nature a part of, or a phase of? 
Is it not true that this earth which is so familiar to us is 
as good as yonder morning or evening star and made of 
the same stuff?—just as much in the heavens, just as truly 
a celestial abode as they are? Venus seems to us like a great 
jewel in the crown of Night or Morning. From Venus the 
Earth would seem like a still larger jewel. The heavens 
seem afar off and free from all stains and impurities of 
Earth; we lift our eyes and our hearts to them as to the 
face of the Eternal, but our science reveals no body or place 
there so suitable for human abode and human happiness as 
this Earth. In fact, this planet is the only desirable heaven 
of which we have any clew. Innumerable other worlds 
exist in the abysses of space which may be the abodes 
of beings superior, and of beings inferior, to ourselves. We 
place our gods afar off so as to dehumanize them, never sus- 
pecting that when we do so we discount their divinity. 
The more human we are—remembering that to err is 
human—the nearer God we are. Of course good and bad 
are human concepts and are a verdict upon created things 
as they stand related to us, promoting or hindering our 
well-being. In the councils of the Eternal there is appar- 
ently no such distinction. 

Man is not only as good as God, some men are a good 
deal better, that is, from our point of view; they attain a 
degree of excellence of which there is no hint in Nature— 
moral excellence. It is not until we treat man as a part 
of Nature—as a product of the earth as literally as are the 
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trees—that we can reconcile these contradictions. If we 
could build up a composite man out of all the peoples of 
the earth he would represent fairly well the God of Nature. 

Communing with God is communing with our own 
hearts, our own best selves, not with something foreign and 
accidental. Saints and devotees have gone into the wilder- 
ness to find God; of course they took God with them, and 
the silence and detachment enabled them to hear the still 
small voice of their own souls, as one hears the ticking of 
his own watch in the stillness of the night. We are not 
cut off, we are not isolated points; the great currents flow 
through us and over us and around us, and unite us to the 
whole of Nature. Moses saw God in the burning bush, 
saw him with the eyes of early man whose divinities were 
clothed in the extraordinary, the fearful, or the terrible; 
we see him in the meanest weed that grows, and hear him 
in the gentle murmur of our own heart’s blood. The lan- 
guage of devotion and religious conviction is only the lan- 
guage of soberness and truth written large and aflame with 
emotion. 

Man goes away from home searching for the gods he 
carries with him always. Man can know and feel and love 
only man. There is a vast deal of sound psychology in the 
new religion called Christian Science—in that part which 
emphasizes the power of the mind over the body, and the 
fact that the world is largely what we make it, that evil is 
only the shadow of good—old truths reburnished. This 
helps us to understand the hold it has taken upon such a 
large number of admirable persons. Good and evil are 
relative terms, but evil is only the shadow of good. Dis- 
ease is a reality, but not in the same sense that health is a 
reality. Positive and negative electricity are both facts, 
but positive and negative good belong to a different order. 
Christian Science will not keep the distemper out of the 
house if the sewer gas gets in; inoculation will do more to 
prevent typhoid and diphtheria than “ declaring the truth,” 
or saying your prayers, or counting your beads. In its 
therapeutical value experimental science is the only safe 
guide in dealing with human corporeal ailments. 

We need not fear alienation from God. I feed him 
when I feed a beggar. I serve him when I serve my neigh- 
bor. I love him when I love my friend. I praise him 
when I praise the wise and good of any race or any time. 
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I shun him when I shun the leper. I forgive him when I 
forgive my enemies. I wound him when I wound a human 
being. I forget him when I forget my duty to others. If 
I am cruel or unjust or resentful or envious or inhospitable 
toward any man, woman, or child, I am guilty of all these 
things toward God: “ Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of 
these, ye do it unto me.” 

I am persuaded that a man without religion falls short 
of the proper human ideal. Religion, as 1 use the term, 
is a spiritual flowering, and the man who has it not is like 
a plant that never blooms. The mind that does not open 
and unfold its religious sensibilities in the sunshine of this 
infinite and spiritual universe, is to be pitied. Men of 
science do well enough with no other religion than the 
love of truth, for this is indirectly a love of God. The 
astronomer, the geologist, the biologist, tracing the foot- 
steps of the Creative Energy throughout the universe— 
what needs he of any formal, patent-right religion? Were 
not Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Lyall, and all other 
seekers and verifiers of natural truth, among the most truly 
religious of men? Any of these men would have gone to 
hell for the truth, not the truth of creeds and rituals, but 
the truth as it exists in the councils of the Eternal, and as it 
is written in the laws of matter and of life. 

For my part I had a thousand times rather have Hux- 
ley’s religion than that of the bishops who sought to dis- 
credit him, or Bruno’s than that of the Church that burnt 
him. The religion of a man that has no other aim than his 
own personal safety from some real or imaginary future 
calamity, is of the selfish, ignoble kind. 

Amid the decay of creeds, love of nature has high 
religious value. This has saved many persons in this world 
—saved them from Mammon worship, and from the fri- 
volity and insincerity of the crowd, including the crowd of 
church-goers. It has made their lives placid and sweet. 
It has given them an inexhaustible field for inquiry, for 
enjoyment, for the exercise of all their powers, and in the 
end has not left them soured and dissatisfied. It has made 
them contented and at home wherever they are in Nature 
—in the house not made with hands. This house is their 
church, and the rocks and the hills are the altars, and the 
creed is written in the leaves of the trees and in the flowers 
of the field, and in the sands of the shore. A new creed 
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every day and new preachers, and Sunday all the week 
through. Every walk to the woods is a religious rite, and 
every bath in the stream is a saving ordinance. Com- 
munion service is at all hours, and the bread and wine are 
from the heart and marrow of Mother Earth. There are 
no heretics in Nature’s church, all are believers, all are 
communicants. The beauty of natural religion is that you 
have it all the time, you do not have to seek it afar off in 
myths and legends, in catacombs, in garbled texts, in mir- 
acles of dead saints. It is of today, it is now and 
here, it is everywhere. The crickets chirp it, the birds 
sing it, the breezes chant it, the thunder proclaims 
it, the streams murmur it, the unaffected man lives it. Its 
incense rises from the plowed fields, it is on the morning 
breeze, it is in the forest breath, and in the spray of the 
wave. The frosts write it in exquisite characters, the dews 
impearl it, and the rainbow paints it on the cloud. It is 
not an insurance policy underwritten by a bishop or a 
priest, it is not even a faith, it is a love, an enthusiasm, a 
consecration to natural truth. 

The Géd of sunshine and of storms speaks a less equiv- 
ocal language than the God of revelation. 

Our fathers had their religion and their fathers had 
theirs, but they were not ours, and could not be in these 
days and under these conditions. But their religions lifted 
them above themselves, they healed their wounds, they 
consoled them for many of the failures and disappoint- 
ments of this world, they developed character, they tem- 
pered the steel in their nature. How childish to us seems 
the plan of salvation, as our fathers found it in the fervid 
and, I freely say, inspired utterances of St. Paul! But it 
saved them, it built character, it made life serious, it was 
a heroic creed which has lost credence in our more know- 
ing and more frivolous age. We see how impossible it is, 
but we do not see the great natural truths upon which it 
rests. 

A man is not saved by the truth of the things he believes, 
but by the truth of his belief—its sincerity, its harmony 
with his character. The absurdities of the popular religions 
do not matter; what matters is the luke-warm belief, the 
empty forms, the shallow conceptions of life and duty. We 
are prone to think that if the creed is false, the religion is 
false. Religion is an emotion, an inspiration, a feeling of 
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the Infinite, and may have its root in any creed, or in no 
creed. The Japanese-Chinese religion of ancestor wor- 
ship, sincerely and devoutly held, is better than the veneer 
of much of our fashionable well-dressed religion. 

Guided by appearances alone how surely we would 
come to look upon the sun as a mere appendage of the earth, 
as much so as is the moon. How near it seems at sunrise 
and sunset, and as if these phenomena directly involved the 
sun, extending to it and modifying its light and heat! We 
do not realize that these are merely terrestrial phenomena, 
and that the sun, so to speak, knows them not. 

Viewed from the sun the earth is a mere speck in the 
sky, and the amount of the total light and heat from the 
sun that is received on the earth is so small that the mind 
can hardly grasp it. Yet for all practical purposes the sun 
shines for us alone. Our relations to it could not be any 
more direct and sustaining if it were created for that pur- 
pose. It is imminent in the life of the globe. It i8 the 
source of all our energy and therefore of our life. Its boun- 
ties are universal. The other planets find it is their sun 
also. It is as special and private to them as to us. We 
think the sun paints the bow on the‘cloud, but the bow 
follows from the laws of optics. The sun knows it not. 

It is the same with what we call God. His bounty is 
of the same universal, impersonal kind, and yet for all 
practical purposes it exists especially for us, it is imminent 
every moment in our lives. There is no special provi- 
dence. Nature sends the rain upon the just and the unjust, 
upon the sea as upon the land. We are here and find life 
good because Providence is general and not special. The 
conditions are not too easy, the struggle has made men of 
us. The bitter has tempered the sweet. Evil has put us on 
our guard and keeps us so. We pay for what we get. 

That wise old Roman, Marcus Aurelius, says, “ Noth- 
ing is evil which is according to nature.” At that moment 
he is thinking especially of death which, when it comes in 
the course of nature, is not an evil, unless life itself is also 
an evil. After the lamp of life is all burned out; death is 
not an evil, rather is ita good. But premature death, death 
by accident or disease, before a man has done his work or 
used up his capital of vitality, is an evil. Disease itself 
is an evil, but if we lived according to nature there would 
be no disease, we should die the natural, painless death of 
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old age. Of course there is no such thing as absolute evil, 
or absolute good. Evil is that which is against our well- 
being, and good is that which promotes it. We always. 
postulate the existence of life when we speak of good and 
evil. Fire and flood, tornadoes, earthquakes, excesses in 
nature, are evil to us because they bring destruction and 
death in their train. They are disharmonies in the scheme 
of things, because they frustrate and bring to naught. The 
war which Marcus Aurelius was waging when he wrote 
those passages was an evil in itself, though good might come 
out of it. 

Everything in organic nature,-—trees, grasses, flowers, 
insects, fishes, mammals—is beset by evil of some kind. 
The natural order is good because it brought us here and 
keeps us here, but evil has always dogged our footsteps. 
Leaf-blight is an evil to the tree, smallpox is an evil to 
man, frost is an evil to the insects, flood an evil to the fishes. 

Moral evil—hatred, envy, greed, lying, cruelty, cheat- 
ing—is of another order. ‘These vices have no existence 
below the human sphere. We call them evils because they 
are disharmonies, they are inimical to the highest standard 
of human happiness and well being. They make a man 
less a man, they work discord and develop needless fric- 
tion. Sand in the engine of your car and water in the 
gasoline are evils, and malice and jealousy and selfishness in 
your heart are analogous evils. 

In our day we read the problem of Nature and God in 
a new light, the light of science, or of emancipated human 
reason, and the old myths mean little to us. We accept 
Nature as we find it, and do not crave the intervention of 
a God that sits behind and is superior to it. The self-activ- 
ity of the cosmos suffices. We accept the tornadoes and 
earthquakes and world wars, and do not lose faith. We 
arm ourselves against them as best we can. We accept the 
bounty of the rain, the sunshine, the soil, the changing 
seasons, and the vast armory of non-living forces, and from 
them equip or teach ourselves to escape, endure, modify, 
or ward off the destructive forces that beset our way. 

The unreasoning, unforeseeing animals suffer more 
from the accidents of Nature—drought, flood, lightning— 
than man does, but man suffers more from evils of his own 
making—war, intemperance, pestilence—so that the devel- 
opment in both lines goes on, and life is still at the flood. 
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We say that Nature cares nothing for the individual, 
but only for the race or the species. The whole organic 
world is at war with the inorganic, and as in human wars the 
individuals are sacrificed that the army, the whole, may 
live; so in the strife and competition of Nature, the sepa- 
rate units fall that the mass may prosper. 

In early summer comes the June drop of apples. The 
trees start with more fruit than they can carry, and if they 
are in vigorous health, they will drop the surplus. It is 
a striking illustration of Nature’s methods. The tree does 
its own thinning. But if not at the top of its condition, it 
fails to do this. It takes health and strength simply to let 
go; only a living tree drops its fruit or its leaves; only a 
growing man drops his outgrown opinions. 

If we put ourselves in the place of the dropped apples, 
we must look upon our fate as unmixed evil. If we put our- 
selves in the place of the tree and of the apples that remain 
on it, the June drop would appear an unmixed good—finer 
fruit, and a healthier, longer-lived tree results. Nature 
does not work so much to specific as to universal ends. The 
individual may go, but the type must remain. The ranks 
may be decimated, but the army and its cause must triumph. 

- Go into the woods and behold the evil the trees have 
to contend with—all allegorical of the evil we have to con- 
tend with—too crowded in places, one tree crushing another 
by its fall, specimens on every hand whose term of life 
might be lengthened by a little wise surgery—borers, blight, 
disease, insect pests, storm—wreckage, thunder-bolt scars, 
or destruction—evil in a hundred forms besetting every 
tree, and sooner or later leaving its mark. A few escape— 
oaks, maples, pines, elms—and reach a greater age than the 
others, but they fail at last, and when they have rounded 
out their green century, or ten centuries, and go down in a 
gale, or in the stillness of a summer night, how often 
younger trees are marred or crushed by their fall! But 
come back after many long years, and their places are filled, 
and all the scars are healed. 

The new generation of trees is feeding upon the accu- 
mulations of the old. Evil is turned to good. The destruc- 
tion of the cyclone, the ravages of fire, the wreckage of the 
ice storm, are all obliterated and the forest-spirit is rank 
and full again. 

There is no wholesale exemption from this rule of 
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waste and struggle in this world, and probably in no other. 
We have life on these terms. The organic world develops 
under pressure from within and from without. The rain 
brings the perils of rain, the fire brings the perils of fire, 
power brings the perils of power. The great laws go our 
way, but they will break us or rend us if we fail to keep step 
with them- 

The trees in the woods, the plants in the fields run the 
gauntlet of hostile forces the year through, storms crash or 
overthrow them, visible and invisible enemies prey upon 
them, yet are the fields clothed in verdure and the hills and 
plains mantled with superb forests. Nature’s hap-hazard 
planting and sowing and her wasteful weeding and trim- 
ming do not result in failure, as these methods do with us. 
A failure of hers with one form or species, results in the 
success of some other form. All successes are hers. Allow 
time enough and the forest returns in the path of the tornado, 
but there may be other species of trees. The birds and 
squirrels plant oaks and chestnuts amid the pines and the 
winds plant pines amid the oaks and chestnuts. The robins 
and the cedar birds sow the red cedar broadcast over the 
landscape, and plant the Virginia creeper and the poison 
ivy by every stub and fence-post. The poison ivy is a 
triumph of Nature as truly as is the grape-vine, or the 
morning glory. All are Hers. Man specializes, he 
selects this or that, selects the wheat and rejects the tares, 
but Nature generalizes; she has the artist’s disinterested- 
ness; all is good; all are parts of her scheme. She nour- 
ishes the foul-smelling cat-brier as carefully as she does 
the rose. Each creature, with man at the head, says, “ The 
world is mine; it was created for me.” Evidently it was 
created for all, at least all forms are at home here. Nature’s 
system of checks and balances preserves her working equi- 
librium. 

If a species of forest worm under some exceptionally 
favoring conditions gets such a start that it threatens to de- 
stroy our beech and maple forests, presently a parasite, 
stimulated by this turn in its favor, appears and restores 
the balance. For two or three seasons the beech woods in 
my native town were ravaged by some kind of worm or 
beetle; in midsummer the sunlight came into them as if the 
roof had been taken off; later they swarmed with white 
millers. But the scourge was suddenly checked—some 
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parasite, probably a species of ichneumon fly, was on hand 
to curtail the dangerous excess. 

I am only trying to say that after we have painted 
Nature as black as the case will allow, after we have de- 
picted her as a savage beast, a devastating storm, a scorch- 
ing desert, a consuming fire, an all-engulfing earthquake, or 
as war, pestilence, famine, we have only depicted her from 
our limited human point of view. But even from that point 
of view, the favoring conditions of life are so many, living 
bodies are so adaptive, the lift of the evolutionary impulse 
is so unconquerable, the elemental laws and forces are so 
overwhelmingly on our side, that our position in the uni- 
verse is still an enviable one. “Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust him.” Slain, I shall nourish some other form of 
life, and the books will still balance—not my books, but the 
vast ledgers of the Eternal. 

In the old times we accounted for creation in the simple 
terms of the Hebrew Scriptures—“In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” We even saw no dis- 
crepancy in the tradition that the creation took place in 
the spring. But when we attempt to account for creation 
in the terms of science or naturalism, the problem is far 
from being so simple. We have not so tangible a point to 
start from. It is as if we were trying to find the end or the 
beginning of the circle. Round and round we go, caught 
in the endless and beginningless currents of the creative 
energy; no fixity or finality anywhere; rest and motion; 
great and small; up and down; life and death perpetually 
playing into each other’s hands; perpetual change and 
transformation on every hand; every day a day of 
creation, every night a revelation of unspeakable grandeur; 
suns and systems forming in the cyclones of stardust; the 
whole starry host of heaven flowing like a meadow brook, 
but where, or whence, who can tell? The center every- 
where, the circumference no where, pain and pleasure, good 
and evil inextricably mixed; the fall of man a daily and 
hourly occurrence; the redemption of man, the same! 
Heaven or hell waiting by every door-step, boundless, 
beginningless, unfathomable, immeasurable—what wonder 
that we seek a short cut through this wilderness and appeal 
to the supernatural? 

When I look forth upon the world and see how, regard- 
less of man and his well-being, the operations of Nature go 
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on—how the winds and the storms wreck him or destroy 
him, how the drought or the floods bring to naught his 
industries, how not the least force in heaven or earth 
turns aside for him, or makes any exception § to 
him: in short, how all forms of life are perpetu- 
ally ground between the upper and the _ nether 
mill stones of the contending and clashing natural material 
forces—I ask myself, “Is there nothing, then, under 
the sun, or beyond the sun, that has a stake in our well- 
being? Is life purely a game of chance, and is it all luck 
that we are here in a world so richly endowed to meet all 
our requirements?” Serene Reason answers, “‘ No, it is not 
luck as in a lottery. It is the good fortune of the whole. 
It was inherent in the constitution of the whole, and it con- 
tinues because of its adaptability; life is here because it fits 
itself into the scheme of things; it is flexible and compro- 
mising.” We find the world good to be in because we are 
adapted to it, and not it to us. The vegetable growths upon 
the rocks where the sea is forever pounding is a type of 
life; the waves favor its growth and development. Life 
takes advantage of turbulence as well as of quietude, of 
drought as well as of floods, of deserts as well as of marshes, 
of the sea bottom as well as of the mountain tops. Both ani- 
mal and vegetable life trim their sails to the forces that beat 
upon them. The image of the sail is a good one. Life 
avails itself of the half-contrary winds; it captures and 
imprisons their push in its sails; by yielding a little, it 
makes headway in the teeth of the gale; it gives and takes; 
without struggle, without opposition, life would not be life. 
The sands of the shore do not struggle with the waves, nor 
the waves with the sands; the buffeting ends where it began. 
But trees struggle with the wind, fish struggle with the 
flood, man struggles with his environment, all draw energy 
from the forces that oppose them. Life gains as it spends, 
its waste is an investment. Not so with purely material 
bodies. They are like the clock, they must be perpetually 
wound from without. A living body is a clock, perpetually 
self-wound from within. 

The faith and composure of the naturalist or naturist are 
proof against the worst that Nature can do. He sees the 
cosmic forces only; he sees nothing directly mindful of 
man but man himself; he sees the intelligence and benefi- 
cence of the universe flowering in man; he sees life as a 
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mysterious issue of the warring element; he sees human con- 
“sciousness and our sense of right and wrong, of truth and 
justice, as arising in the evolutionary sequence, and turning 
and sitting in judgment upon all things; he sees that there 
can be no life without pain and death, that there can be no 
harmony without discord, that opposites go hand in hand, 
that good and evil are inextricably mingled, that the sun 
and blue sky are still there behind the clouds, unmindful of 
them, and that all is right with the world if we extend our 
vision deep enough; that the ways of Nature are the ways 
of God if we do not make God in our own image, and 
make our comfort and well-being the prime object of 
Nature. Our comfort and well-being are provided for in 
the constitution of the world, but we may say that they are 
not guaranteed; they are contingent upon many things, but 
the chances are upon our side. He that would save his life, 
shall lose it—lose it in forgetting that the universe is not a 
close corporation, or a patented article, and that it exists for 
other ends than our own. But he who can lose his life in 
the larger life of the whole, shall save it in a deeper, truer 
sense 
JOHN BURROUGHS 
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INVOCATION OF REASON 
BY JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 


Insani sapiens nomen ferat, equus iniqui, 
Ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam. 


_ Virtutem verba putas et 
Lucum ligna? 
—Horace. 


lf poignant plaint of heart the mind effaee SJ, * 
And tear’s emotion wisdom’s plea displace, > he wIAX 4 
How shall we learn to minister to pain, , = 4 e 
3 


Whose spoil is not the body but the brain? 2° 


Heed we alone contention of debate, 

Of judgment’s cause fail to be advocate, 
We may not shun those devastating ills 
The bitterness whereof the spirit kills? 


Flout we the husbandry of golden mean, 
Desolate we leave that sovereign terrene 
Where lords are toiling slaves to feed the mind, 
Their recompense of us life’s paltry rind. 


Proffer of outstretched arm unto the weak 
And shelter’s boon for the defenceless meek, 
With understanding that from grudging palms 
There is a pride which dies, accepting alms. 


Indulgent to just labor be the wage 

And not its portion mendicant old age, 
Though oft in rivalry with hand that pays 

Be unrestrained the bounteous word of praise. 


Nor keep God’s righteous poor from their desire, 
Yet not blind be to that consuming fire, 

Whose insatiate tongue licks up the life 

Of virtue that has faltered in the strife. 


Be not of blatant altruist ally, 

Nor dare with scribe and Pharisee to vie, 
Braving betimes base cavil for the worth 
Of siding with faint children of the earth. 
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Grant valor tribute for chivalric quest, 

With laurels of renown its brow invest, 
Would we have hope that to the anxious State 
Sacrificial, saving deed be dedicate. 


Plan for exceeding fame fair memory’s tomb 
Yet not deny it welcome’s hearth and home, 
Unwilling, till its mighty voice be dead, 

It have of life not where to lay its head. 


Rear splendor’s temple to the soul’s desire, 

The walls of reason wrought, of faith the spire, 
Through portals proudly arched for such abode 
Have doubt pass to deliverance and God; 


On glories, may the windowed radiance stream, 
Of consecration, lore and poet’s dream, 
And for the reverent knee of age and youth 
Be altars imaged as eternal truth. 
S. AUERBACH. 
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ROBERTO BRACCO 


BY LANDER MacCLINTOCK 


ROBERTO BRACCO is perhaps the most widely and most 
favorably known dramatist in the Italy of to-day. This 
is entirely consistent with the statement that as a literary 
artist his reputation cannot approach that of D’Annunzio; 
and is not inconsistent with the statement that in verse plays 
he is being pushed hard by Sem Benelli, whose fame is 
steadily augmenting. It is in prose drama—the actable 
drama of the theatre—that Bracco has made his success, 
a success not achieved by any other dramatist since 
Giacosa. 

It should go without saying in Bracco’s case,—since it 
has to be said of every dramatist of the present era,—that 
he learned much of technique from Ibsen and from the 
great Frenchmen, Dumas fils, Porto-Riche, Becque and 
DeCurel ; yet to all he may have learned from them he adds 
these differentiating elements—the flavour of Italian cul- 
ture and the imprint of his own salient personality. His 
period of pupilage was short: like Ibsen he saw quickly 
and keenly the social needs and weaknesses of his native 
land—the narrowing, hampering effect of convention; the 
oppression of women by the social code; the injustice in the 
relation of employer and employed. He has no Utopia 
to offer; he does not even adumbrate, even indicate by con- 
trast, the higher things toward which men should be led,— 
such is not the way of the Italian temperament, whose more 
or less tacit creed is something like this: Man is to be pitied 
rather than cured—he is born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward, we are all damned; let us, then, be good to one 
another and understand all one another’s reasons for being 
damned. This creed Bracco shares with many of his com- 
patriots, literary and lay. 
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Roberto Bracco was born in Naples in 1862 and is still 
living and writing. He grew up in Naples, obtaining his 
education there, and at the age of seventeen was a clerk in 
the Customs. In spite of this uncongenial employment his 
gift for letters declared itself, and he began to write, pub- 
lishing poems and sketches in the journals of Naples, writ- 
ing several one-act curtain-raisers for contemporary actors, 
serving as dramatic critic for the newspaper on which he 
was employed. 

These little saynétes are quite obviously the work of « 
very young dramatist, but they exhibit a robust dramatic 
talent, and a very genuine sense of fun. In Do Not Unto 
Others (Non fare ad altri, 1886), in He, Her, He! (Lui, 
Lei, Lui! 1887), in A Traveling Adventure (Un Avven- 
tura di viaggio, 1887), one can detect the preliminary and 
practicing flourishes of a master preparing for his art, the 
feints and poises of an athlete stretching his muscles. 

In the plays that he wrote during the years 1886-’93, 
Bracco was adding to his native gift those other things so 
essential in the dramatist’s equipment—habits of observa- 
tion, knowledge of many sciences as well as of literary 
technic and practical stagecraft. In one of these plays, 4 
Woman (Una Donna, 1912), Bracco declared his adher- 
ence to the new “ Theatre of ideas.” He takes the old neo- 
romantic theme of the courtesan reformed by love, so 
familiar as the theme of Dumas fils’ La Dame aux 
Camelias, and inevitably, there is much in 4 Woman 
reminiscent of Dumas. 

The “ théatre d’idées”” has not easily become acclimated 
in Italy. Italians felt when this genre appeared, and they 
still feel, that the “ piece a thése ” had no legitimate place in 
the playhouse. Upon the publication of these first plays of 
Bracco’s, Luigi Capuana wrote to him: “ Why do you not 
content yourself with interesting and diverting the public? 
Why do you insist on trying to teach? Dramatic art is one 
thing, sociology, philosophy and science are other things.” 
But Bracco is quite prepared to answer these questions. He 
declares, in a courteous but firm reply, that sociology, phil- 
osophy and science can very well furnish the subject mat- 
ter for drama, provided only the dramatist knows enough 
of his trade to give to these ideas an interesting and divert- 
ing form. So far as the interest and diversion go, it is not 
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a matter so much of what the playwright is saying as of 
how he is saying it,—the dramatist may as well say things 
that are worth saying in an interesting way as things that 
are not worth saying; and he cites as example and justifi- 
cations Aristophanes, Shakespeare and Ibsen. 

Masks (Maschere, 1893) forsakes France for Norway, 
—indeed it is more “Ibsene” than anything Butti, the 
acknowledged Ibsenite, gave us, proposing an Ibsenite 
dilemma and offering an Ibsen solution. It unites the grim 
tragic terror of the North with the burning passion of 
Naples. 

The nature of Bracco’s plays invites a study of them in 
groups rather than in chronological order. They fall 
naturally into four classes, as distinct as the work of a mod- 
ern realistic dramatist can be—comedies, plays of social 
and economic problems, psychological plays, dealing 
chiefly with the complexes of the feminine soul and with 
the suffering of women under social wrongs, and the pure 
tragedies, dramas of incurable suffering. 

Bracco could never be characterized as a comic artist, 
though he has produced some dozen comedies. After the 
first few youthful sketches, his comedies may be regarded 
not as the outpourings of a gay spirit, but as the occasional 
diversions of a bitter soul primarily concerned with the sor- 
rows of existence. His recent successful Madame Presi- 
dent (La Presidentessa, 1915) displays his maturer comedy 
method. It was a novel adapted by Washington Borg for 
the stage. Like all his later comedies it teems with wit, 
with play on words, with irony and sarcasm, with those 
surface brilliancies which are often sharp and bitter, but 
never rich and genial. These plays are keen, satirical, caus- 
tic, concealing unplumbed depths of suffering. Leaving 
out the one-act trifles, the comedies are, The Unfaithful 
Woman (L’Infedele, 1895), The Triumph, (Il trionfo, 
1895), The End of Love, (La Fine dell’ amore, 1896), 
The Bitter Fruit, (Il Frutto acerbo, 1910), and The Per- 
fect Love, (Il Perfetto amore, 1910). 

The Unfaithful Woman was the play that established 
Bracco’s reputation, and it has maintained its popularity 
ever since. It has been successfully given in Paris by 
Réjane, and in America by Nazimova, when it was called 
The Countess Coquette. It is in the high-life tone of Gian- 
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nino Antona-Traversi. The countess Clara has cajoled her 
husband into agreeing to a compact the terms of which are 
that no matter what she does he will not be jealous. She 
gathers about her, fortified by this promise, a host of admir- 
ers. She makes a rendezvous with one of these, known as 
the most unscrupulous of the group, Gino Ricciardi. The 
scene at the apartments of this modern Don Juan is a mas- 
terpiece; Clara plumps herself down and says, “ Well! here 
I am. Seduce me!” The expert, Don Juan, is baffled by 
the willingness of the victim; his technic requires senti- 
ment, reluctance, weakness; the coming-on disposition of 
this worldly Rosalind makes him ridiculous. Here mat- 
ters stand when—enter the husband! “I’m going to kill 
you,” he whispers to her fiercely. ‘“ Not here,” she whis- 
pers back, “ it would not be polite. Wait till we get home.” 
In the last act the husband and wife patch it up, and Ric- 
ciardi comes in just in time to hear the laughter of the 
reconciled pair in the next room. It is a delightful comedy 
through which, nevertheless, runs the strain of bitterness 
to be found in all his work. Like the kindred comedies of 
Giannino Antona-Traversi it displays leisured society given 
over to a semi-criminal frivolity—a group of fools 
“snapped ” in their folly. The Unfaithful Woman is never 
really unfaithful—she is too cynical and ennuiée for that 
—all possible lovers bore her. She returns to her husband 
because, as she tells him, “ I have looked and looked for the 
ri ght man and in spite of myself I’ve been obliged to choose 
you.’ 

His other important comedy, The Triumph, savours of 
the same fatigued disillusionment. This play is Bracco’s 
counter-thrust at the Norwegian and German ideal love, 
the platonic union of souls, the ideal of Hauptmann’s ter- 
rible psychological tragedy Lonely Lives. In Hauptmann’s 
play the philosopher, Johannes Vockerat, married to a 
wife he feels is unworthy of him, finds true friendship and 
consolation in his pupil, Anna Mahr. They are soul-mates 
in a real sense. They give themselves over to philosophical 
discussion and to colloquies in which they reconstruct 
society, where their “ sister souls” come into communion. 
They dream of a union higher and nobler than marriage, 
“a new union between men and women, in which the sex 
element will no longer take the first place and in which 
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animal will no longer be united to animal but rather human 
being to human being.” 

Lucio Seppi in The Triumph has exactly this idea. He 
feels this ideal love, he thinks, for a young woman, Nora, 
who has nursed him through a long illness. Nora shares his 
views, and the two live together in perfect purity; they 
have never even kissed,—“‘ My mouth has never deflow- 
ered her mouth,” says Lucio. A good ecclesiastic, a 
believer in /a bonne loi naturelle, proposing to cure them, 
invites them to spend a vacation with him in his mountain 
parish. 

Here during the warm summer nights, with the per- 
fume of the flowers in her nostrils, Nora hears the voices 
of Nature, and one languorous day she gives herself to the 
painter, Giovanni, forgetting Lucio and the “ emptiness of 
desire.” In the atrocious pain that he feels at her defec- 
tion, Lucio discovers his real feeling, jealousy; little by 
little he comes not only to excuse but even to approve Nora. 
So thoroughly does he come to understand her conduct that 
he himself tries to make an assignation with the niece of 
the curé. 

The play has been called “a witty long-nose made by 
voluptuous Naples at Puritan Christiania.” We may well 
believe that it had some special inspiration because the gen- 
eral trend of Bracco’s work is in the other direction— 
toward idealism and continence rather than toward vol- 
uptuousness and license. His characters as a rule move in 
a loftier psychological sphere than do these persons of The 
Triumph. 

These two are his best comedies; though it is hard to 
resist a word of analysis and comment on The End of Love 
and The Bitter Fruit, both quite distinctive and quite inter- 
esting. Other comedies are The Honorable Lover, (Uno 
degli onesti, 1900), played in New York; Concealed Weap- 
ons, (Ad arme corte), and Three (an adaptation by Gilbert 
Cannan) also played in English. 

The Right to Live (Il diritto di vivera, 1900), is 
Bracco’s only play on an economic question. He is not 
primarily a social thinker and seems to have little knowl- 
edge of the industrial questions of the day and little appre- 
ciation of their merits. Like most Latins he is more inti- 
mate with the individual than with the community; the 
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field of affairs is foreign to him, and the drama he succeeds 
in producing is empty, scattered, discursive and to use the 
fatal word, tiresome. The characters are as ill-defined as 
the situations. The play does not “bite.” But it is full 
of rhetorical diatribes against society, capital, the law, 
wealth and the family. It lacks convincing detail and 
these touches of actuality which might have made it inter- 
esting as a document in Italian culture history. Made on 
the model of The Weavers, it lacks the force because it 
lacks the sincerity and first-hand knowledge of the German 
masterpiece. 

To find Bracco at his best we must go on to the psycho- 
logical play involving a personal problem. He is above 
all the student and the doctor,—the specialist—in the 
feminine soul. Close follower as he is of the Northern mas- 
ters, he realizes the anomaly of woman’s place in Italian 
society. Bracco, bearing as he does the banner of indi- 
vidualism, insisting on the inviolability of the soul and the 
essential right to the determination of one’s destiny, calls 
for these privileges for women. The protagonists of what 
are probably his most important plays are women who are 
either the victims of convention or rebels against it. Cater- 
ina Nemi in Tragedies of the Soul, (Trageide dell 
*Anima, 1899), and Claudia di Montefranco of Maternity, 
(Maternita, 1903), rebel against their destiny; Giulia 
Artunni of Phantasms, (I Fantasmi, 1906), and Teresah 
Baldi of The Hidden Spring, (La Piccola fonte, 1905), 
are passive victims. Life reduces itself essentially to a 
struggle between the sexes in which the woman is invari- 
ably the sufferer and the victim. Man is armed with all 
the rights of the law, and woman’s only defense or weapon 
is her astuteness, her coquetry and her powers of seduc- 
tion. If a woman is too great-souled or too honorable or 
too virtuous to resort to this means of making life tolerable, 
she is certain to perish, a sacrifice to the pleasure or the 
power of her oppressor. 

Caterina Nemi in Tragedies of the Soul has, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, of inexplicable sensuality, given herself 
(her husband having been away from home for a long 
time) to a man she does not love. To the honest, straight- 
forward soul of Caterina, the. constant deception and 
lying is too much, and one day, unable to endure 
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any longer, she finds the courage to pour out the 
terrible truth to her husband. Ludovico, though he 
is a humanitarian and liberal-minded thinker, is so 
smitten in his tenderest feelings, his most cherished am- 
bitions, that he cannot forgive; he cannot tolerate her pres- 
ence except conditionally—she must choose between him 
and the child—either he himself will leave, or she must 
rid him of the reminder of his shame. Caterina, though 
she adores her husband and longs to live with him, cannot 
make the sacrifice and Ludovico goes away. 

The child is doomed by his inheritance and the doctor 
tells Caterina that he cannot live. A terrible doubt creeps 
into her mind and oppresses her spirit—does she really 
want the little creature to go in order that she may return 
to Ludovico? This analysis involves the really fine psycho- 
logical touches of Tragedies of the Soul. When at last the 
baby dies, Caterina, raising her eyes and her arms to 
Heaven, cries “ God! God! My God! Grant that no good 
may come to me from the death of my little angel; grant 
that the sorrow which possesses me may remain forever 
closely joined to his memory. Grant that I may carry it 
closed in my heart forever; that I may feel it and suffer 
from it without rest and without consolation.” The idea 
that any happiness which came to her would be a “ happi- 
ness inexorably coming from his death,” fills her with hor- 
ror and revulsion. 

Nevertheless, time exerts its healing influence and her 
love for Ludovico overcomes her desire to retain inviolate 
the memory of her child. She finally throws herself into 
his arms—“ I did not know I loved you so much, I did not 
know I loved life so much.” 

There is a naked simplicity, a close-knit texture, a 
feeling of inexorableness about Tragedies of the Soul 
which impresses us as do the greatest works of art. The 
Tragedies are not one but three-fold, for not only Caterina, 
but the two men as well are tragic victims. Her transgres- 
sion is only the spark which sets off a whole train of dis- 
astrous events in which each situation arises inevitably and 
inevitably gives rise to its successor. 

Claudia di Montefranco, the protagonist of Maternity, 
is likewise the victim of tragic circumstances. After hav- 
ing been childless for the first ten years of her marriage, 
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having waited anxiously and longed intensely for mother- 
hood, she at last realizes that her hope is to be fulfilled. 

She retires to the country to await in peace the com- 
ing of the child in whom now are centered all her 
hopes. Maternity appears to her now as the supreme aim 
of her life. She feels for this unborn bit of life all the 
desire and love she is capable of. But disaster is near. Her 
husband arrives, ostensibly to look after her, really to bring 
bad news. Her doctor has told him that she has a heart 
malady and that the child cannot be born except at the 
expense of her life, that an immediate operation is neces- 
sary to save her. She cannot bear to sacrifice her child to 
save her own life; in a scene of the highest tragedy she 
resolves that they shall be united forever in death. “ My 
disease must help me,” she cries, and with desperate reso- 
lution induces an attack of the trouble which had con- 
demned her. She writhes violently on the floor until her 
over-burdened heart fails and death takes her and the child 
together. 

One of Bracco’s critics, Jean Dornis, has pointed out 
very keenly that the drama loses in logic and consequently 
in effect, when Bracco makes the obstacle to the fulfillment 
of Claudia’s desires a purely physical one. As it is, Bracco 
rouses pity, but not terror, and for this reason Maternity 
fails of final dramatic greatness. 

Bracco himself has interpreted The Hidden Spring for 
us in a letter to the critic and novelist, Matilda Serao, which 
is prefixed to the definitive edition of the play. Teresah 
Baldi herself is The Hidden Spring, the source of life and 
inspiration for all around her. She is a gentle little woman, 
not very distinguished, but good as gold and giving freely 
of herself and her powers to any who need. She is so 
humble and modest that sacrifice seems her normal func- 
tion in life. She adores her husband, Stefano, who is one 
of those minor poets whose heads are turned by adulation; 
he is intoxicated by the glances of the women of the world 
he meets in the fashionable salons; in contrast with whom 
his wife bezins to look drab to him, to assume the aspect 
of an impediment in his path to success, a drag on him. 

_ Only after he has driven her mad by his cruelty and 
indifference comes the hour of expiation for Stefano, and 
with it the great revelation. Deprived of his wife’s influ- 
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ence and care he comes to see what she has meant to him. It 
was she who had sustained and inspired him; her sweet 
and tender care, her gentle voice, her very presence had 
called forth his best efforts. And now that he has lost her 
his Hidden Spring is dry, his inspiration dead. 

Bracco’s own interpretation of the play in his letter to 
Matilda Serao is this: 


You recognized in Stefano Baldi one of those pygmies who con- 
template themselves under a magnifying glass, one of those who en- 
large their ambition, cruelty, the right of conquest. You, remaining 
within the limits of my conception, did not occupy yourself with the 
character of Stefano, except in relation to Teresah. You wrote, 
Signerina, that all the psychological truth, which forms the kernel of 
the drama, emanates from Teresah, “from this pathetic creature 
anxious to do good even by her death.” You have written that the moral 
neauty of my work is enclosed in this woman’s soul. You have been able 
to see that around her, around The Hidden Spring, press, in harmony 
or in antithesis, all the other people of the drama. You did not doubt 
that from this Hidden Spring there flowed the beneficial waters whose 
influence Stefano did not know. 

The fourth of the studies of women, is Phantasms, whose 


heroine is Giulia Artunni. She is the wife of a famous 


professor who is dying of consumption. Though she has 

been a model wife, he has been unreasoningly jealous of her. 

After his death Giulia is courted by Luciano, a young 

scientist; but oppressed by the thought of her husband, his 

eons, his sickness, his death, she refuses to see him. 
t 


hough the irresistible impulses of youth and life rise in her, 
though she realizes that she could begin life over with Lu- 
ciano, something holds her back. Luciano’s mother comes to 
her to say that her son has lost all hope, and is going on a 
dangerous scientific mission, one which in fact means certain 
death; that Giulia can save him by consenting to be his. Pity, 
fear, doubt, loyalty and desire struggle for mastery in Giulia. 
She feels that she has begun to love this man who through 
every trial and discouragement had loved her. But “ the 
other is still there”; Giulia temporizes. In a lonely vigil 
in the throes of a terrific struggle she wrestles with her 
problem. She seems to herself to have reached a decision; 
she will go to Luciano; she puts out the light and starts for 
the door, but in the middle of the darkened room she stops; 
she shudders; she feels in all her senses the presence of an 
obstacle—some impassable barrier between her and Luci- 
ano; she throws up her arms as if to ward off an evil thing, 
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and sobs, “I cannot, I cannot.” The Phantasms, the 
memories, the habits, the fear of her old life have tri- 
umphed, the dead hand has never relaxed its grip. 

These four plays constitute Bracco’s most distinguished 
contribution to the world’s great repertory of problem 
dramas and the real core of his dramatic work. He has 
written some pure tragedies that call for discussion. Masks 
was mentioned in another connection. Don Pietro Caruso 
(1895) might be a chapter from Matilda Serao’s Ventre 
di Napoli, so full is it of tragic reality. Don Caruso, a 
Nevopolitan, a shyster lawyer, a hanger-on of the law courts, 
a go-between for corrupt politicians, doing all the dirty 
work for the local machine. He is a man better than his 
occupation, tragi-comic, “ who keeps in his worst moments 
a kind of chivalric dignity, who possesses every courage in 
the face of every shame . . . but who cannot really 
work for his living.” He has a daughter, the apple of his 
eye, a lovely creature, for whom he has made every effort; 
but in spite of his care she has fallen in love and has given 
herself to her lover,—her father’s employer, a young noble- 
man. When the father discovers the situation he goes to 
the seducer to make him marry the girl. But “ One does 
not marry Don Pietro’s daughter.” The lover offers the girl 
a sum of money and she, loving him devotedly, is willing to 
consent to any arrangement he proposes. Then the 
wretched father understands that he has nothing further 
to live for, the now lost honor and happiness of his daugh- 
ter having been his only hope and his only dream. He 
puts a revolver in his pocket and goes out, humming a bit 
of Verdi in his rich baritone. The peculiar charm and 
flavor of Naples in this little gem is entirely lost in this 
or any analysis. Don Pietro Caruso was played in New 
York in 1914. 

Nights of Snow (Notte di neve, 1908) was also played 
recently in America. It is the tragedy of the woman who 
once fallen sinks to the utmost depths and is forced to drain 
the last drop in the cup of humiliation. 

Of the longer plays of pure tragedy the best is Lost in 
the Darkness, (Sperduti nel buio, 1902), which contains 
some of Bracco’s best work, particularly in the first and 
third acts. The scene is again Naples, the characters Neo- 
politans of the lower class. The play opens in a low café- 
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concert where drovers, artisans and poorer workmen con- 
gregate. The music is furnished by a blind fiddler, Nun- 
zio, a stepson of the proprietor. Into this den of iniquity 
wanders the orphan girl Paolina, she too one of the sub- 
merged, a waif who knows of herself only that she is the 
daughter of a wealthy father who abandoned her mother. 
Bracco knows his Naples, so that the scene in the café is 
life itself; the characters and types and the bouyant life 
of Naples by night are copied from actuality. 

Presently Paolina, the waif, and Nunzio, the blind fid- 
dler, strike up a friendship, and resolve to go away 
together. “ Are you ugly, Paolina?” he asks. “ Yes,” she 
replies, ‘“ Ugly.” He trembles with delight, for he feels 
that if she had been pretty she would the more easily fall 
into temptation and leave him. But Paolina had lied, she 
is beautiful. 

The second act, a sort of ironic interlude, is in the house 
of the Duke of Vallenza, the father of Paolina. He is 
dying and wants to find his illegitimate daughter and pro- 
vide for her. But he is circumvented by his mistress, Livia 
Blanchart, in whose hands he is as wax. She has no desire 
to help him, wanting only to keep him alive long enough 
to acquire his property, and when she has accomplished 
this she lets him die. As he lies moribund she issues invi- 
tations for a dinner party to celebrate her good fortune. 

The last act returns to Paolina and Nunzio. They have 
been living together in perfect purity. But Nunzio fears 
for her. He asks her if she ever leaves him not to warn 
him, but only to blow out the candle before the image of 
the Virgin that he may know merely by missing the warmth 
of the little flame. Paolina has been tempted by a Megera 
with the old-new argument—why live in poverty when life 
is so short, when she can have everything merely by the 
sale of her body. She gives way at last and while Nunzio 
is practicing a plaintive air on his violin she tiptoes in, 
dressed in finery which proclaims only too clearly her 
downfall. Silently crossing to the image, she blows out the 
candle and as silently tiptoes out again. The sorrowful 
melody goes on. 

Like the hero of Bjérnsen’s Beyond Human Power, 
Fiorenzo, the protagonist of The Little Saint (Il Piccolo 
santo, 1908), has the power of performing cures—faith- 
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cures, perhaps, which have earned him the title. His is a 
powerful mind given to mysticism. Disappointed in love 
he has turned with passionate fervor and singleness of heart 
to the work of the church, and in his little country parish 
is regarded as a saint. One man in particular, his servant, 
whose life he has saved, adores him. 

To him come two people, his brother Giulio, a roué, and 
the girl Amita, daughter of his former love. He loves in 
her what he had loved in her mother and acquires great 
ascendency over her. The two young people, Giulio and 
Amita, fall in love and marry. But Amita, under the 
influence of her teacher, the priest, cannot give herself 
entirely, and the young pair resolve to go away where she 
may be free of this ascetic influence. Don Fiorenzo is 
desperate, seeing in their leaving him the death of his new 
hopes and joys; their mere presence had given him hap- 
piness and he felt that he must be near to guard the girl 
against a possible return of his brother’s old habits. The 
devoted servant is broken-hearted at his master’s sorrow. 
The young pair start off, but have gone but a little way 
when a distant voice calls—“Help! Giulio has fallen over 
the cliff.” The servant runs into the room with a terrible 
sneer on his face. Don Fiorenzo divines what he has done. 
“ Murderer!” he screams at the wretch. But the man casts 
himself at his master’s feet. “ It was for you—for you.” 

The analysis of Don Fiorenzo like the analysis of the 
woman is masterly—his asceticism, his reborn hope, his 
adoration of his old love in Amita, his scorn of the dissolute 
brother to whom nevertheless he must give up his beloved 
Amita, the last terrible blow revealing to him all his worst 
impulses executed by his misguided devotee,—all these 
make of the priest a fine tragic figure. 

One more serious play has been brought out since The 
Little Saint—Not Evena Kiss (Nemmeno un bacio, 1913) 
another story of illicit and unhappy love, which adds noth- 
ing to Bracco’s reputation. He has written also a “ dialogue 
in three acts,” 7'he Perfect Love (Il Perfetto amore, 1910) 
a serious comedy. 

A word must be given to a side of Bracco’s work not 
often discussed by the critics—the true comedies; not the 
satirical pieces like The Unfaithful Woman but gay little 
sketches bordering on the farcical, in the style of Eugéne 
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Labiche, such as Photography without . . . (Fotografia 
senza .. ., 1904) a piece of fooling written for Tina di 
Lorenzo and her husband; Do not unto others ... (Non 
fare ad altri . . . 1886) in which a magistrate attempting 
to confound his wife by confronting her with the photo- 
graph of her lover, pulls from his pocket the picture of 
their servant-maid with an amourous inscription written 
on it; The Travelling Adventure and the delightful child’s 
monologue The Chatterer (La chiachierinda). One of the 
Honest Ones (Uno degli onesti, 1900) has been acted in 
America as The Honorable Lover. His pure comedies are 
few in number, and it is to be regretted that he has not given 
us many more, for he has a delicate and constant play of 
drollery and a keen eye for ironic fun. 

If the work of Roberto Bracco leaves a final impression 
of profound pessimism—it is partly because he has chosen 
for presentation social ills for which no remedy has yet 
been found, difficulties which are as yet barely on the road 
to solution; and partly because partaking of the Italian 
temperament, he is naturally a destructive rather than a 
constructive critic. He sees women as having mean oppor- 
tunities, stifled in a narrow social sphere, economically 
enslaved, victims of a man-made system; kept in the status 
of children by false education and lack of responsibility; 
forced to trade upon their only commodity—sex, so that in 
their partnership with men they cannot make a free gift of 
their love, but must all too often barter it for a livelihood. 
He sees men as caught in the cogs of the world-machine, 
driven by hostile destiny, brotherhood forgotten, justice 
dismissed from the affairs of men. And concerning all this 
he seems only to say, “ Is it not a pity? Is it not even a hope- 
less tragedy?” and there he stops, lingering in the pity- 
charity stage of social consciousness. The only atmosphere 
possible for the plays is of profound pessimism. 

The action of the plays is of the inner psychic type. 
Things do not happen that call for activity, and there are no 
situations dramatic in the theatrical sense of the word—- 
which implies a striking amount of externality. The storv 
is invariably simple, to be told in a few words. The inner 
nature and inner experiences of his characters are, however, 
complex and interesting. He is at his best in conveying 
emotional crises. He has a technic remarkably well adapted 
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to the tracing and display of gradual progressive character- 
changes—from the elementary psychic experience of 
Paolina to the complicated emotional drama of Don 
Fiorenzo he passes delicately but firmly. 

He is curiously free of all classes of society, passing up 
and down the social scale in his characterizations. He finds 
his people in the underworld of Naples, in the Universities, 
in the bourgeois milieu of commerce, in the upper aristo- 
cratic circles, and with his keen Italian eye discovers in each 
his peculiarity, his mental or physical tie setting him off 
from his fellows. 

With all his knowledge of stagecraft he falls at times 
into the old pitfalls. He resorts to expedients which are 
now considered vieux jeux—overheard conversations, 
gentlemen in ladies’ bedrooms and vice versa, hidings behind 
curtains and things of like nature. Add to this an occasional 
passage of stilted dialogue, of forced and unnatural ex- 
pression and you have the sum of his technical faults. His 
virtues are many. Perhaps the greatest of these is the finc 
sobriety and nakedness of his style. From the moment the 
curtain rises the action is under way and moves without 
pause, without side-track, to a fine cumulative effect at the 
end. He thinks of his plays as wholes. He is without doubt 
the finest technician now writing for the Italian stage. 

Though Bracco is the best of the Italian prose dramatists 
his reputation in Italy is not even yet commensurate with 
his merits. Luigi Tonelli writes, “ Our greatest dramatist, 
this artist who has always labored for his art, far from all 
personal interest for himself or for his managers, is to-day 
neglected. While the stars seek only to fill their coffers by 
representing the most lurid and stupid things produced in 
France, in which noted actresses get themselves applauded 
by showing their legs, the dramas of Roberto Bracco are 
forgotten, and perhaps he is contented that it should be so. 
To see the filthy French atrocities together with Tragedies 
of the Soul, with Lost in the Darkness, with The Hidden 
Spring would be repugnant to his spirit.” But Bracco has 
had considerable reputation outside of Italy. Dario Nic- 
codemi is the only dramatist that can rival him in point of 
mere numbers of plays produced. Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
Madrid, New York, London and Budapest have all seen his 
plays. He has had some influence in Germany. It is said 
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that Hermann Bahr owes much to him. In English speak- | 
ing countries two of his dramas have had commercial suc- 

cess, an adaptation by Gilbert Cannan called Three, played 

in London in 1913 and The Countess Coquette, a translation 

on The Unfaithful Woman played with Alla Nazimova in 

the star part in America in 1907. 

He does not display the jewel-like precision of D’An- 
nunzio, the gorgeous scarlet passion of Benelli, the wide 
humanity of Giacosa—he does not essay any of these effects. 
But in his own field, the field of the drama of ideas— 
Roberto Bracco is the hope of Italy—because, though he 
does not venture to offer solutions, as indeed, it does not 
behoove the artist to do, he is looking forward and not back- 
ward, he is trying to make vocal and eloquent in the modern 
theatre the fundamental ideas of the modern world. 


LANDER MACCLINTOCK. 


THE POETRY QUIBBLE 


BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


IF every man could permanently attain a life in which 
all of his secret longings were released in action, very little 
poetry would be written: it would be lived instead. A 
man of aesthetic impulses and nimble mind would shape 
his personal poems in speech and activity, and his imper- 
sonal ones would be loth to leave that contemplation which 
gave them birth. Written poetry exists because of the ele- 
ments seeking to mutilate and suppress it. 

The poet’s primary aim is never communication to his 
fellow men: that is a surface glow—the effect of a glass of 
wine taken after work. He shapes an inner sphere on 
which reality can only dwell after making concessions to 
the outraged loneliness of his spirit. This last statement, 
of course, indirectly hinges upon what constitutes poetry. 

In the past, clear-cut and sustained rhythm has been 
the only actually determining factor. Verlaine and parts 
of the Bible are both considered poetry, although a uni- 
verse of interwoven essence, style and content separates 
them. Men of different aesthetic fibres have ever insisted 
that poetry is this or that: the truth is that there has existed 
no definite poetry. At present, instead of moulding an elas- 
tic and broad starting-point for poetry, critics still proudly 
display their tiny poetic dogmas to each other. Among 
the younger set of these critics, two dominating schools 
exist. The first insists that the hazy label of poetry must 
indicate a “ vigorous grappling with reality,” must “ sing 
of things having their roots in the soil,” must “ ring with 
an earthly exaltation.” The second claims that “ poetry is 
the statement of overwhelming emotional values ” and that 
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“all the rest is a matter of cuisine, of art.” This credo 
states that “a passage is poetic or unpoetic in two 
respects: 

(a) the degree in which the emotional element inheres 

(b) the justness of the evaluation.” 

The final, inflexible assertion of this credo is that “ good 
art is an expression of emotional values which do not give 
way to the intellect. Bad art is merely an emotional crea- 
tion which intellect and common sense knocks into a cocked 
hat.” 

Since poetry has never crystallized into a definite art, 
and has been a rhythm courted by many suitors, these 
opposing critics have an equally valid basis for their defi- 
nitions of true verse. They seek to shape the misty name 
of poetry into firm manifestoes, each violently contradict- 
ing the other. One welcomes this attempt to create a foun- 
dation for verse, thus elevating it to a sustained art; but 
one marvels at the smallness and curt finality of this effort. 
In a sense all criticism must be dogmatic, if only to attain 
forward motion: each stride of the critic must be athletic 
and linger a moment, even though another stride quickly 
follow it. But, alas, the critic usually wears iron boots 
which make him weary of too much motion! A colorless 
impartiality would render him equally sterile and fixed; 
but are we always to choose, in literary criticism, between 
these two extremes? When will critics possessing aesthetic 
force, use many convictions as walking canes, to be swung 
along a tortuous road, instead of selecting one belief and 
making it a permanent arm-chair? 

These questions rise from the two poetic manifestoes 
previously mentioned; manifestoes which dominate large 
bands of poets and their critical followers, at present. The 
first “strength over all” announcement rebels at the sen- 
timental, staidly pretty stuff that has been known, in the 
past, as poetry, and that attained a recent climax in the Vic- 
torian Age. But, first of all, this rebellion suffers from 
blind rage. The revolters are determined to crush and 
minimize delicacy; to rail at subtle shades of emotion and 
call them gossamer trinkets; to raise crude exaltation above 
simple and even involved grace; to glorify only the under- 
currents of daily existence and cling rigidly to an 
unadorned interpretation of human fundamentals. These 
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men cannot distinguish prettiness from delicate strength. 
Their blindness makes one wonder where they divide poetry 
from prose and whether they are not unconsciously making 
a loose and obscure rhythm the only test of prose. For, 
what has been known as prose fulfills the items of their 
poetic credo, and if one accepts their definition of poetry, 
clear-cut and sustained rhythm still remains as the only 
distinction poetry can possess. 

Again, when one turns to the manifesto of the opposing 
school, the line between a possible poetry and prose is 
equally clouded. This credo considers intellectuality to be 
a test of the validity and coherence of emotion and claims 
that poetry is “ the adroit statement of overwhelming emo- 
tional values.” ‘The first part of this view-point brings to 
mind the picture of a man, without his sense of smell, pick- 
ing up flowers and rating them according to their colors 
and forms. Reverse the picture, making the man blind, 
and you will have emotion judging the intellect as another 
basis for poetry. Regarding the second part of this mani- 
festo, one discovers a skillful statement of overwhelming 
emotional values in much of what hitherto has been con- 
sidered prose; in passages from the novels of Anatole 
France, Dostoevsky, Huysmann, and others. Where 
should one draw the line: must rhythm once more act as 
weary rescuer? 

Poetry will crystallize into a definite shade of art when 
enough men make it a combined emotional and mental 
refuge by means of which they will discover their inner 
differences and mould reality to the dictates of these dif- 
ferences. This applies also to that poetry which sings of 
inanimate things, since they contain no inherent qualities 
but are colored and outlined by the eyes viewing them. 
The poet must make outward reality subservient to a pas- 
sionate seeking for knowledge of himself and other men, 
if he is to avoid those broadly narrative and descriptive 
shades which alone separate prose content from poetic 
content. There is nothing new in this statement, since 
poetry of this kind has existed in so-called prose as well as 
in more regular rhythms. And when it is concentrated into 
an accepted and sustained trend, moulded by intense 
rhythms, poetry will emerge to a definite shade of art. 

MAXWELL BODENHEIM. 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


EpucATION BY VIOLENCE. By Henry Seidel Canby, Ph. D. New 
York: the Macmillan Company. 


It is the opinion of Professor Canby that while we have had plenty 
of narrative, description, poetry, and philosophy, occasioned by the 
war, we have not as yet got the benefit of “ that inner burning thought 
forced upon reflective minds by danger and horror and waste and splen- 
did bravery.” Now that the war is over, he continues, “let us open 
our minds and allow no left-over scruples of anxious patriotism to sup- 
press the best of all patriotism, which is the truth born of devotion to 
one’s fellow man.” 

The sentiment is admirable, and yet one must confess oneself some- 
what puzzled as to Professor Canby’s intention in saying just this. 
Clearly, the literature of the war, be it narrative, poetry, philosophy, 
or whatever else, shows strong effort on the part of many to express 
a certain kind of inner, burning thought forced upon reflective minds 
by the great ordeal. What kind of truth is it, then, that we may be 
tempted to suppress in the interests of an over-anxious patriotism? 
Our real views about war, perhaps; or the facts about the conduct of 
this war; or criticisms of our Government or our institutions; or the 
truth concerning the labor problem—Professor Canby does not tell us. 
Yet one who has said so much, ought, it would seem, to say more. A 
kind of ethical awakening is generally felt; the danger is of the misdi- 
rection of the newly developed moral energy. Our minds are “ open,” 
as hardly ever before—perhaps rather too open to certain proposals! 
Under these circumstances, when we are urged to have open minds 
and not to suppress the truth, the queries, What sort of truth? and 
Ope: in what directions? become rather pertinent. 

Upon these questions Professor Canby’s essays throw very little, 
if any, light. They contain, indeed, scarcely anything that might con- 
ceivably have been suppressed by “ left-over scruples of over-anxious 
patriotism.” The author’s general aim seems to be simply to describe, 
as fully as a rather wide range of experience and observation may 
enable him to do, the difference in the general state of mind that the 
war has caused—a sufficiently important subject. 

With no little of his accustomed acuteness and charm, Professor 
Canby analyzes some of the moral or psychological factors in our pres- 
ent world; but the result, it must be said, is a little unsatisfying. Pro- 
fessor Canby is above all things, an essayist. He knows how to conduct 
readers gently and considerately through the briar-patch of educational 
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controversy, and by means of a pleasant jest, proffered in a catholic 
spirit, he is able to recommend troublesome problems to the interest of 
persons habitually bored or mystified by the intricacies and uncer- 
tainties cf academic theory and academic propaganda. 

Professor Canby has written both wisely and entertainingly on 
education. It is a subject to which the essayist’s tentative wisdom and 
humane philosophy fittingly apply: it is a subject that has suffered 
much from dogma. Dogma is the polite essayist’s aversion: the 
golden mean between futile argumentation and equally futile common- 
place is what he seeks. 

But in reading about our changed and changing life of today, 
one experiences an actual craving for something thorough and posi- 
tive; one wants, even at the risk of being offended by dogma or 
wearied by academic theory, something broader and bolder than 
the essayist’s habitual view, something blunter than his habitual man- 
ner. One feels the need of thinkers who will shoulder the whole of a 
problem; one desires that a man shall give, for better or worse, the 
whole of his thought on a subject, and give it, with all its implications, 
in concise and elementary form. It is a fault in an essayist to say too 
much—to exhaust the subject and the reader at the same time. But, 
to speak frankly, the trouble with Professor Canby’s essays about war- 
reactions is that they do not say half enough—that they are neither ex- 
haustive, nor (since the discussion of vital truth ought to be strenuous) 
sufficiently exhausting. 

Professor Canby has discovered that American endeavor toward 
uplift, while perhaps not so well thought out as the British endeavor, 
has a “ fire and universality” which makes it resemble “a natural re- 
ligion more than a movement for social reform.” Behind the eagerness 
of the Americans in the war, “ lay a sense of right and duty as vague 
as the Indian’s Great Spirit,” but none the less impressive and 
effectual. Great Britain, too, has found new moral energy— 
an energy which “ springs from sources too little explored in our old 
industrial system, from the innate, perhaps the inherited, desire of the 
gregarious animal to work for larger issues than his own food and his 
master’s pocket-book.” Englishmen and Americans are a great deal 
alike in essentials, and despite superficial differences the two peoples 
are beginning to feel their kinship of civilization. The ex-soldier “ has 
been made simple, and he will demand simplicity in the life to which he 
is returning.” 

These things are true. They may be perceived in the army, in the 
schools, in the war literature, in the air. The tone of the conversation 
in a corner grocery store, where a returned soldier is the center of an 
interested group, reveals a new earnestness, a new simplicity and di- 
rectness—and a new modesty. But what is the meaning of all this? 

Involved and more or less hidden in Professor Canby’s discussion 
are two real questions. The first is, How are we to adjust ourselves 
to the presumably new moral conditions of the after-the-war period. 
Granting that a strong impulse has come to us from overseas or from 
somewhere, how can we best get in line with it, how best avoid mal-ad- 
justment and friction. The second is, What new thing can we ourselves 
do to express, to canalize, and to perpetuate the hopeful moral tend- 
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ency of the times?—a question that presses upon the educator and the 
writer, the architect and the musician, quite as much as upon the states- 
man. 

In regard to the first question—the adjustment of our minds to a 
new situation—the best suggestion that Professor Canby makes is one 
in regard to the Irish problem. The author sees the Irish difficulty as 
chiefly a psychological affair. The trouble is that the Irish nature 
has been suppressed. “ We as a nation, and England as a nation, want 
an orderly, progressive, productive state. The Irish wish a happy one, 
which might conceivably be disorderly, unprogressive, and just pro- 
ductive enough to keep the citizens going, and almost certainly would 
not be efficient according to our ideas of efficiency.” Ireland has never 
had what she wanted, and there is no use in trying to satisfy her sim- 
ply by removing old abuses and by giving her what you think she 
ought to want. “ We cannot make a plodding and sensible community 
—a Holland or a Pennsylvania—out of a national personality which, 
whether by harsh circumstance or native tendency, is now part genius, 
part fanatic, and part hard-headed materialist.” There is no remedy 
except to let the Irish fight out, so far as possible by themselves, the 
conflict between their long-suppressed wish for a turbulent freedom, 
an impulsive happiness, and the hard realities of universal experience. 
— it is best that they should fight it out under Home Rule con- 

itions. 

All this seems penetrating and sensible. It is advice for the Eng- 
lish, however, rather than for us. With regard to America, the points 
the author makes chiefly memorable are the vagueness of the ex-sol- 
dier’s moral enthusiasm, the inefficacy of discipline to solve problems, 
the danger that the man from overseas may favor simplicist solutions 
of old and complex difficulties. In regard to which, it may be said, first, 
that returned soldiers, especially of the class likely to be most influen- 
tial, show in general an increased humility, born of contact with reality, 
and an increased willingness to submit to instruction—dispositions 
that do not suggest the cutting of Gordian Knots. And, secondly, it 
may be asked whether in regard to a large range of our difficulties, the 
simplicist solution is not just what we need. Isn’t there abundant 
room, in the shop, in the office, in the church, and in the school, for 
greater moral earnestness, however vague, for greater honesty, for that 
discipline that is a discipline of the heart? And will not these influ- 
ences, if we stay-at-homes only codperate with them, work without up- 
setting decorum or the customary order? The ex-soldier knows all 
about camouflage, and he has no use for insincere propaganda. Would 
it not be a boon, if, with his aid, we could somewhat diminish the public 
craving for the vast supply of pseudo-logical advertisement that floods 
our country? Would it not be a blessing if his straightforward demand 
for reality should result in a little less theological imbecility in the pul- 
pit and a little less futile effort in the church? Perhaps these particular 
suggestions ought to be answered with a sharp negative. However 
that may be, the writer who should show us in moderate detail how 
to codperate with the new impulse, which all say exists, would deserve 
our gratitude. 

n regard to the second question—what new thing shall we do?— 
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Professor Canby makes at least one pregnant suggestion. Let us adopt 
the British idea of education as a personal relation between teacher and 
pupil; let us stop worrying about the curriculum and try to educate 
the mind. And let us, moreover, try for an education that will make 
uncommon men. “ Hitherto education for the masses has consisted 
largely of training the common people to be common; and what we 
planned we got.” But the germs of uncommonness, if not of genius, 
exist in the common man along with those “ emotional qualities of hu- 
man nature” which were so splendidly demonstrated in the fighting. 
“If we assume, as we well may, after this war, that the child of the 
masses has latent within him qualities of heroism, of nobility, of dogged 
persistence equal to the best and hitherto slighted ; if we believe, as we 
well may, that unless his heredity is vicious, much at least can be made 
of him; perhaps we shall begin to educate with the conscious purpose 
of making all capable minds uncommon.” 

This is excellent. Yet one lays down the volume with the regretful 
feeling that on the whole, Professor Canby has fallen short of what 
might be expected of him in the way of constructive suggestion, ener- 
getic meliorism. 


An Apoptep Husspanp. A Translation from the Japanese of 
Futabatei. By Buhachiro Mitsui and Gregg M. Sinclair. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Modern Japanese fiction is, like many other things in modern 
Japan, not so much original as intelligently imitative. And so we need 
not look for any particularly exotic quality in it. Japanese romance of 
the old type was extravagant enough; the Japanese realism that has 
grown up since native scholars began to translate Dostoievsky, Tur- 
genief, de Maupassant, seems to be simply realism. 

Futabatei, who died in 1909, is regarded as the leading figure 
among Japanese novelists of the modern realistic or naturalistic school. 
He was himself a translator of Turgenief. An Adopted Husband is 
said to be his most mature and characteristic work. 

The story deals with a peculiar Japanese institution: it tells how 
a respectable, well-meaning man was brought to ruin as a result of the 
false position in which he was placed by adoption into a family as the 
husband of the elder daughter. 

Tetsuya became the son of Mr. Reizo Ono, who had no son of his 
own, and he assumed the name Ono. The Ono family paid his 
expenses in school and college, and in due time he married Ono’s 
daughter, Toki-Ko. A little before this, Reizo Ono had died. 

Toki-Ko is extravagant and unsympathetic; her mother is 
ignorant, narrow, disagreeable. The two neglect Tetsuya, and do about 
as they please, showing him none of the customary deference due to 
the head of the family. He feels acutely the want of attentions and 
courtesies that to a Japanese are as needful for self-respect as for com- 
fort. But he is helpless. He is under an obligation to his wife’s 
family, and he knows that he is regarded as a poor investment. 
Humiliation makes him hapeless and sullen. 

The only sympathetic member of the family is Sayo-Ko, an 
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illegitimate daughter of Reizo Ono. Very naturally, Tetsuya becomes 
deeply attached to his wife’s half-sister, who gives him just the care 
and the respectful attention that he craves. But Toki-Ko is unreason- 
ably jealous; the situation is intolerable. Under these circumstances, 
Tetsuya, on the advice of his old friend Hamura, a rising business man, 
coarsely materialistic and cynical, consents, with many misgivings, to 
let Sayo-Ko go as governess to the house of Mr. Shibuya, a notorious 
old libertine. The girl, after being insulted by Shibuya, flees to her 
sister’s house; and then Tetsuya’s family life is less bearable than 
before. At length, when Sayo-Ko, anxious to restore peace, is on the 
point of leaving the city in which her brother-in-law dwells, Tetsuya 
persuades her to remain, and establishes her secretly in an apartment. 
He intends to separate formally from his wife; but he lacks the money 
necessary to pay the debt that he owes for his education—an obligation 
that must be discharged before a legal separation can be had. Before 
he is able to find a way out of this difficulty, Sayo-Ko, whose conscience 
has been aroused by a Christian friend, abandons him. He is never 
able to find her again, and he rapidly degenerates. The last scene 
shows the materialistic Hamura happy and prosperous, the altruistic 
and well-meaning Tetsuya a hopeless drunkard and vagrant. 

The story seems faithfully to depicit conditions, and to keep care- 
fully close to general lines of probability. It is interesting as a study 
of the contrast between rank materialism and a kind of groping, 
altruistic idealism in modern Japanese life. As a study of human 
nature, it does not, however, give much knowledge or pleasure. The 
motives of all concerned are exceedingly simple, and yet it is a little 
difficult to see why these particular persons should have just these 
motives. They seem somewhat arbitrarily weak, vacillating, or blind. 
One cannot say, “ Such persons would inevitably act just so,” because 
none of these persons have very marked temperaments; and so the 
story seems to say, “ Ordinary people would act just so ”—which is 
unconvincing. 


A History or THE Unitep States. By Cecil Chesterton. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


Cecil Chesterton, brother of the noted English essayist, died in 
a French military hospital, of the effects of exposure in the last fight- 
ing of the war—fighting for which he had volunteered after being 
invalided home. One of his great desires was to write a history of 
the United States, expressive of his own faith in the ideas upon which 
the government of this country is founded; and this desire he was 
able, with the aid of a brilliant memory, to carry out in the intervals 
of warfare. 

As to his point of view, Cecil Chesterton was originally an ex- 
tremely logical Socialist. From Socialism he was converted to a theory 
which, says Gilbert Chesterton, “may for convenience be called Dis- 
tributivism: the theory that private property is proper to every private 
citizen.” However much a theory of this nature may seem to have in 
common with radical Socialism, it is easy to see that it brings its 
possesser “into touch with much older traditions of human freedom.” 
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Thus, at the root of Cecil Chesterton’s enthusiasm for America is not 
so much a sense of the historic political continuity of the Anglo- 
Saxon race as a faith in liberal doctrines—a conception of freedom. 

Not more remarkable, however, than the freshness of the author’s 
enthusiasm for the American idea, is his initiated point of view—a 
point of view that permits of intelligent condensation, and that attaches 
due importance, for example, to the American problem of Reconstruc- 
tion. Chesterton’s portraiture of American public men is, moreover, 
remarkably sympathetic and vivid. His delineation of Lincoln is, for 
a brief sketch, surprisingly well balanced and adequate; his estimate of 
Douglas is interesting in its stress upon that statesman’s predominat- 
ing interest in westward expansion as not incidental to his attitude on 
the slavery question, but fundamental. 

Here and there the author’s views seem to be rather more per- 
sonal than the decorum of history ordinarily admits. It is surprising, 
for instance, to find the following language used concerning the framers 
of the Constitution: “ They did not know that while a despot may 
often truly represent the people, a Senate, however chosen, always 
tends to become an oligarchy.” Again, we read of Tammany Hall as 
“that dubious but very potent product of democracy which has some- 
how or other contrived to keep in a highly democratic society a power 
which it could never retain for a day without genuine popular back- 
ing ”’—a pronouncement which suggests the query whether “ genuine 

pular backing” is substantially the same as real public opinion. 
ackson, who is to Chesterton the great hero of democracy, is some- 
what romantically described as a man who “ by the mere health of his 
soul could smell out plutocracy.” The statement that Calhoun’s de- 
fense of slavery “will have peculiar interest if ever, as seems not 
improbable, the industrial part of Northern Europe reverts to that 
basis,” seems a singular obiter dictum. Moreover, it is not easy to 
understand the author’s insistence upon the point that “ a party system 
can endure only if it becomes unreal ”—an assertion which, if it means 
more than the simple fact that divisions on fundamental questions are 
liable to result in revolution, means one does not know quite what. 

Nevertheless, it is not only the thorough understanding manifested 
in this book, or its friendly spirit, that will aid in confirming the 
Anglo-American Entente, but the charm and vitality which it draws 
from the intensity of the author’s personal convictions. 


a 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘ 


EXPERIMENTS IN SELF-DETERMINATION 

S1r,—Attica and the Isthmus of Corinth are frankly Albanian, 
as travelled classical antiquarians well know, tho’ Athens and Corinth 
be Greek. Native Egypt is mainly Moslem; but Alexandria is Greek 
again ; so it was under Cleopatra, from whose wholly Greek ancestry it 
took the reckless credulity of a Hawthorne to manufacture an African 
in The Marble Faun. Turkey in Europe, once a great empire, now the 
atrophied fragment of a dying exarchate, was always peopled by more 
Christians than Turks; the latter, however, have a plurality in Constan- 
tinople which a transfer of the Ottoman court and capitol to Broussa 
would undo. 

Towns large and small, and especially cities sitting at gateways of 
international trade like seaports and railway centers, often shelter an 
alien population that forms an ethnological island. One has heard of a 
“Saxon ” Hermannstadt in the heart of Roumanian Transylvania, of 
a long-drawn battle between its Czech and German burghers for the 
control of Prague, of Lemberg’s majority of Polish burghers in the 
Ruthenian section of Galicia. Silesia, Posnania and the two Prussias 
are studded with German colonies that swarm thickest within town 
walls. German publicists claim 88 per cent of the town population 
at Bromberg and 95 at Danzig. Grant 25 points to the juggled census 
reports which Hans Delbriick acknowledges in his Regterung und 
Volksville, and for the planted official and military element, and to 
further exaggerations if you like. The Teuton color remains dominant 
and indelible, and difficult to reconcile politically with the Polish tinge 
of the contiguous open country. The Versailles Peace Commission 
has adopted the remedy of according local statehood to the port of 
Danzig; this arrangement leaves it loosely subject to the Polish Re- 
public in federal affairs, very much as it was between the First and 
Second Partitions of Poland in the 18th century. For even the timid 
souls which handled the Versailles horror, as they call it in Germany, 
perceived that a resurrection of Poland without insuring its control of 
the whole basin of the Vistula was a geographical absurdity, and so 
laid one of their troublesome racial phantoms to rest by the altar of 
horse sense. They have given other undisputed local ethnologies the 
same raw deal, with equal propriety, in Siidtirol and Bohemia, without 
the palliative of a local statehood. 

So far, so good, in the main. In Istria and the other disputed 
allotments facing the Adriatic Sea, they have had a victorious and 
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potent ally to placate or to override, instead of a defeated enemy, and 
have allowed consistency and sound principles to go by the board, to 
conform with an imperialistic treaty. 

In that quarter, Orlando, yourself, and Congressman La Guardia 
(whom we all love) notwithstanding, the upshot of antebellum census 
figures makes it reasonably clear that the old Austro-Italian boundary 
line was fairer to the racial connections and preferences of the popula- 
tions in question than the new compromises now under discussion are. 
I withhold the blue-prints you once invited Orlando’s opponents to 
produce; but here are some figures. They make it plain that the local 
[talianity of Trieste, Gorizia, Fiume and Zara is no different in charac- 
ter from the racial insularity of Danzig and Lemberg, and ought to be 
discounted by statesmen for the same reasons. The Slovene place- 
names of the Italian advance across the famous Carso or Karst pla- 
teau, beginning with that word itself which is the Slavonic word for 
cliff, might well give us pause at the outset. 

I borrow my ante-bellum census figures from Rivet’s recent 
volume En Yougoslaire, merely reducing his needless units to round 
thousands. The date of the last Austrian census was 1910. It credited: 

City of Trieste and suburbs with 119,000 Italians, 57,000 Slovenes, 
2,000 Serbs and Croatians, and 13,000 scattering; Gorz, Goritsa or 
Gorizia with 148,000 Slovenes as against 18,000 Italians; Gradisca 
with 72,000 Italians and Friulians as against 6,000 Slovenes. These 
two countries together counted 155,000 Slovenes versus 90,000 Italo- 
Friulians. 

Trieste with its 2:1 ratio and Gradisca with 5:3 are clearly Latin 
strongholds. But the moment the opener country of the ancient 
marquisate of Istria is considered, the relation of the two chief elements 
of the population is reversed: 223,000 Slavs hold their own against 
147,000 Italians. 

Fiume proper had about 25,000 Italians to 16,000 Slavs in 1910, the 
contiguous suburb of Sushak about 11,000 Serbo-Crotians and 1,000 
Italians. Italy’s historical claim is hollow. The whole Italian colony 
at Fiume was only 1,000 souls in 1849. Inland, one can almost say 
there are no Italians to speak of in a population wholly Slav. 

How little the Orlando Government was troubled by the racial 
occupation and preferences of any territory it covered is sufficiently 
revealed by its persistence in proposing to take half the coast-line of 
Dalmatia for “ the lion of St. Mark,” where the Serbo-Croatian inhab- 
itants number a total of 650,000 souls, as against an Italian total of 
18,000. It is true that Italian critics dispute the perfect sincerity of 
the Austrian Government’s census figures, with good reason as I 
believe. But let us suppose they are right in their feeling that the 
Italian total ought to have been 30,000. If so, the Italian colonies 
muster between 4 and 5 per cent of the population of Dalmatia, hardly 
enough to justify minority safeguards or privileges. The whole 
problem could have been justly settled by according Gorizia to Italy 
as a prize of war, and by the creation of one free city acknowledging 
the same suzerainty as its rural neighbors, whose commerce it handles, 
that city being Trieste. A colony of 30,000 aliens has no sound right 
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to statehood, and certainly it has no right to independence. 
I conclude that the territorial and strategic concessions which 
Versailles has hitherto made to Italian pretensions at the head of the 
Adriatic are tributes to force and favor only, and should stop being 
put forward as experiments in self-determination. Let us call things 
by their names. 
Washington, D. C. ALFreD EMERSON, PH.D. 


THE SORBONNE INVITES AMERICAN STUDENTS 


MonsIEUR,— 

Je suis certain que les milieux si intellectuels et si dis- 
tingués ou est lue votre grande revue seront intéressés par l’annonce 
de ces Cours qui constituent une véritable innovation de la part de la 
vieille Université de Paris. C’est un événement dans sa vie, car vous 
savez qu'elle n’aime pas les nouveautés. II a fallu que la terrible 
catastrophe de la guerre vienne secouer sa sereine indifférence pour 
qu'elle daigne s’apercevoir de la foule des étudiants étrangers qui 
remplissent ses salles et ses amphithéatres sans trouver toujours un 
enseignement adapté a leurs besoins. 

Espérons que maintenant, ils auront ce qu’ils venaient chercher et 
qu’une satisfaction aussi entiere que possible leur sera donnée; le pro- 
gramme des Cours est composé dans ce but et complete celui des Cours 
normaux de l’Université toujours ouverts aux étudiants Américains. 

Je vous remercie par avance de ce que vous pourrez faire pour 
informer le public de l’ouverture de nos cours, et je vous prie d’agréer 
l’expression de mes hommages respectieux. 

T. pE Barpy, 
Secrétaire du Comité de Patronage des Etudiants et du Bureau 

. des Renseignements Scientifiques de l'Université de Paris. 

aris. 


L'UNIVERSITE DE PARIS ET LES 
ETUDIANTS ETRANGERS 


Un voeu déja ancien des étudiants, des voyageurs cultivés, de tous 
les amis de la France, est en voie de réalisation: l’Université de Paris 
s’organise pour accueillir largement les étrangers. 

Le 3 Novembre 1910, elle inaugure des Cours organisés spéciale- 
ment pour répondre aux besoins des étrangers studieux. 

A la Faculté des Lettres, ce sont des Cours de CrvILIsaTION FRAN- 
CAISE, professés par des Maitres de la Sorbonne et donnant en un 
semestre de quatre mois une idée générale de l’histoire de France, de 
sa littérature, de sa géographie, de ses doctrines philosophiques et 
sociales, de son art. 

Cours aussi utiles au spécialiste des Lettres qu’a l’étudiant étranger 
des autres Facultés, intéressants méme pour l’étranger de passage 
désireux ce connaitre et de comprendre le pays qu’il visite. 

A la Faculté de Droit, ce sont des cours d’initiation a l'étude du 
Droit frangais et des cours abrégés sur les institutions principales de la 
France (famille, propriété, systéme d’imp6ts, régime colonial). 
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Ces cours sont semestriels; ils dureront du 3 Novembre au 29 
Février. Ils seront terminés par des examens. 

Aux Facultés des Sciences et de Médecine sont organisés des Cours 
de perfectionnement pour les étudiants frangais et étrangers. 

Parallélement aux cours universitaires fonctionnent des cours 
ey” sag et pratiques de langue frangaise par petites classes de 
15 éléves. 


“THAT THESE DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN ” 


S1r,—The writer has had the very real pleasure, recently, of read- 
ing your April issue with its splendid articles written by George 
Harvey and by David Jayne Hill. To an American who has been out 
of his country for several years, and who has been dependent for the 
most part on the manifestly colored cables from the American cor- 
respondents in Paris, your articles are delightful proofs that the spirit 
of real Americanism is still alive and not strangled by the mushy senti- 
mentalism which the Wilson party is displaying to the world in France. 

It might be of interest to inform you of the very serious injury to 
Americans in this country, caused by the present Administration. In 
the first place, the lying and boastful Creel propaganda started a flood 
of criticism here, which has recently developed into a violent anti- 
American campaign. Abusive articles against Wilson and against 
America and Americans generally are appearing in the papers here 
daily. The writer has the best of reason to believe that the under- 
lying cause of all this resentment is the boastful and meddlesome atti- 
tude of our representatives, both at home and at the Peace Conference. 
The “ unkindest cut of all” in these articles is that they are only too 
true when speaking of the Administration, and the people down here, 
unfortunately, are unable to distinguish between the real and counter- 
feit American; between the “ Wilson” American and the true type, in 
other words. To cap the climax, if that were possible, the speech of 
the President in Paris on Memorial Day seems to touch the depths of 
cold, calculating selfishness. Scarcely a passing word about the gallant 
dead, he attempts to exhume the bodies to speak in favor of his cher- 
ished League of Nations. The contrast between the address of Lincoln 
at Gettysburg and this indecent use of the occasion to attempt to 
further his personal project is nothing but painful to Americans who 
have pride in the honor of their country, and who resent the attempt 
to drag the valiant dead, who cannot speak, into his personal contro- 
versy. I sincerely hope and believe that this speech will be answered, 
and well answered, by some of the patriotic members of Congress. 

Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. Tuomas W. CHILTon. 


THE FARMER’S VIEW 


S1r,—I have been much impressed by the failure of certain writers, 
including yourself, to appreciate the real reason for the farmer’s oppo- 
sition to the so-called daylight saving law. 

Farmers, like other manufacturers, are largely dependent upon hired 
labor, and they cannot procure and retain efficient employees unless 
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their working days terminate at substantially the time fixed by other 
industries. Thus, when the daylight saving law is operative, farm 
work necessarily stops an hour earlier than it otherwise would. In 
theory this entails no loss, for the day begins an hour earlier, but in 
practice it involves the actual loss of an hour each day during the most 
important season of the year. It should be unnecessary to point out 
that many of the most indispensable operations of agriculture—such 
as the curing of hay and the spraying and cultivation of certain crops 
—cannot be begun before the dew has evaporated, and, until Mr. 
Wilson usurps the functions of the Deity more successfully than he 
has those of Congress, the dew will continue to dry according to the 
laws of nature. 

The press has shown a disposition to regard the dairy farmer as the 
only sufferer, but this is by no means true, although he perhaps suffers 
more than others, since cows, which are essentially creatures of habit, 
cannot have their schedule arbitrarily rearranged twice a year without 
an appreciable falling-off in production. 

t should be noted that the operation of the daylight saving law 
not only increases the cost of what the farmer produces, but limits 
production. The average increased cost in the eastern part of the 
United States is estimated by the New England Homestead at 15 per 
cent., and this appears to me conservative. I have seen no estimate 
of the extent to which production has been limited. It is the limitation 
of production which the farmer chiefly objects to, for the increased cost 
is simply passed along to the ultimate consumer. 

It appears illogical for the public to complain of the high cost of 
living and at the same time to approve a law which obviously and 
inevitably increases the cost of the essentials of life. 

Centre Conway, N. H. J. W. G. WaLKeR. 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


S1r,—I am writing to ask a question, and to make an appeal. I 
have lived in the United States for the last five years, but I am still 
technically a British subject. In common with many thoughtful men 
and women in all parts of this country, through which I have traveled 
widely, I am very firmly convinced that by far the strongest and per- 
haps the only adequate guarantee of permanent righteous peace in the 
world would be an intelligent and genuine Anglo-American friendship. 
I wish to ask you whether you do not think this is true. If you do, 
I would like to appeal to you to present this, in the forceful and con- 
vincing ways of which you are an acknowledged master. 

I am making this appeal because I greatly love both my native land 
and the land of my adoption, and I am quite certain that much hard 
toil still remains to be done, just by such leaders of public opinion as 
yourself and other prominent journalists, before anything like a real 
confidence and friendship for Great Britain will be builded up in this 
country. It is quite common to hear even educated Americans speak- 
ing of Britain’s policy at the Peace Conference as a policy of grab or 
legalized theft, and from time to time I meet men whose eloquence on 
behalf of the League of Nations is almost inarticulate with passion, 
who none the less speak of Great Britain, in private, as the great 
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“ bully ” of the nations. Surely, whatever we may think of the League 
in its present form and whatever may be the form in which it finally 
receives the imprimatur of the American Government, it is idle to 
imagine that any document, however wise and well-intentioned, is 
going to accomplish much good, if bitterness and distrust are cher- 
ished and encouraged in the minds of the people. This, then, is an 
appeal for friendship. Let us try to see how great a part each of 
these two mighty peoples is seeking to play in the stupendous drama 
of our time; let us try to understand and appreciate one another’s 
motives and purposes more deeply than, I fear, we do, and let us, 
above all, remember that as long as the United States and the British 
Empire distrust one another—and I am speaking of the people them- 
selves and not of the Governments—the world’s peace can never be 
secure, no matter what documents may exist in the archives of Wash- 
ington or London. Will you not help in this new crusade? 
Pittsfield, Mass. Hucu Gorpon Ross. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 


S1r,—The President talks much and occasionally says something. 
He said something at Indianapolis when he said: ~ 

In other words, at present we have to mind our own business. Under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations we can mind other people’s business. 
Minding other people’s business is bad business. 

When we start to mind other people’s business, other people will 
also start to mind our business and then trouble will begin. That’s 
just why I oppose the so-called League of Nations. This nation grew 
great minding its own business, and I, for one, don’t want to take the 
chance of disaster incident to the meddlesome minding of other people’s 


business. 
Dallas, Texas. FraANciIs MARION ETHERIDGE. 
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